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Batioon Ascent.—Mrs. Graham, accompanied by her —Oh, 
tions ournals recei From the London 
Zoological Gardens, on Thursday, about six o'clock, and Rll=SBill Cad. Ni !—higher—higher 
Mistakes.—Dr. Young’s theory of light was treated “ Jel. What, here? (Rubs his side.) - 
with the most sovereign contempt by Lord Brougham in OveRrLanp To Inp1a.— Major €. Davies, of the Bombay _An Acting Charade--By Captain Marryat. Cad. No!—lower! 
the earlier numbers of the Edinburgh Review, and Dr. | atmy, accompanied by his lady, left England on the 19th Dramatis Persone. Jel, Here? Rubbing. o 
Young died without reaping the Tenses of it. The | of May last, and arrived at Bombay on the 20th of Sep- Mr. C. i oe = - fe 
‘theory Papel nised as true; and M. Arago has tember. Except the heat of the Red Sea, they ex- ES oe Anold Miser, very rich and very ill, Cad, No!—higher !—ob, my chest !—my stomach ! 
formally vindicated Dr. Young from the noble critic's | perienced no inconvenience whatever, and were gratified M tof young Lawyer without a brief. _| Oh dear!—oh dear ! ’ - er a 
animadversions, in a discourse delivered at the Institute. | by many interesting sights. The route was from Lon- a Re — Gumarasic, Apothecary. Jel, Are you better now, my dear sir ? 
Lord Byron, by the by, believed to his dying day that | don to Antwerp, Brussels, ne, Stutgardt, Inspruck, — — Cad, Oh dear! oh! Ido believe that I shall die! I've 
Lord Brougham was the reviewer of the Hours of Idle- | Verona, the Betuna Pass to Florence, Leghorn, Malta, Jonn Mi aeenet t Nephews to Mr. Cadaverous. been a very wicked man, I’m afraid, 
ness—witness some well-known lines in one of the later | Alexandria, Atfe, (canal joins the Nile), Boulac (port | “ZonrTaau, 


cantos of Don Juan; but this, we believe, was quite a | Cairo), Suez, across the rt, Jedda, Mocha, Bombay, James STERLING, Nephews yw rama to Mr. Jel. Don’t say so, Mr. Cadaverous. Every one but 


d the whol Srer.ine, our ne: and ni 
RON AND LaNDoR.— poetry ron does total, Mas. Je.iysacs, Housekeeper orld. 
exhibit more wayward and untameuable pa btset than the Pomreu.—Three skeletons have recently been disco. ped . 7 Cad. Do they ? I was afraid that I had not been quite 
of Landor. Both of these fugitives to Italy are | vered at Pompeii, supposed to be those of a man, his wife, Act. 1 - ‘ so good as they think I am. 
d of parading their love of seclusion and their indif. and daughter, about to rush into the street with their saigeoti Jel. I'd like to hear any one say to the contrary. I'd 


ference to the opinion of their countrymen, sentiments | valuables. On that of the young girl isa gold ring, and | Scene—A sick room—Mnr. Cavavenovs in an easy chair | tear their eyes out,—that I would. 

which are sometimes sincere, but never when uttered in | ear-rings ornamented with pearls. asleep, supported by cushions, wrapped up in his dregs- Cad. You are a good woman, Mrs. Jellybags; and I 
atoud or angry voice: they are then the efforts only of ing-gown, a night-cap on his head—A small table with | shall not forget you in my will. 

a proud spirit to ¢ransmute some vexation or disappoint- phials, gallipots, Jel, Dos? mention wills my Wild 


ment which it cannot overcome. They who really love 


do find it necessary to raise a quarre FOREIGN NEWS. close to the table, con (Puts to her eyes.) 

the world in order to reanimate their content; nor is oF Zeshe fad. » Mrs. Jellybags. I won't talk a 

man who can live without the praise of others, very LATER FROM ENGLAND. aan sl more about it. (Sinks back echausted) 

solicitous to convince them of the fact. “I,” says Mr. New York, June 19. M + Jel. (wiping her eyes.) Here comes Dr. Gumarabie. 

Landor in one of his prefaces, “I, who never ask any The packet ship “Inde Captain Nye. fi ercy on me, how I do hate him,—almost as much as é : 

thing of any man.” A heartless boast, if true. He who ties pets at raed aa ~~ rs he loves his money. Well, there’s one comfort, he can- Enter Gumanasic. o 

is unable to receive, as well as to give, has learnt but the ultimo, ual brings . says 7. Pal Penh rs | ot take his money-bags with him, and the doctor says Gum. Good morning, Mistress Jellybags. Well, 

half of friendship.— Ibid. of that date, and London papers of the day sialon. } that he cannot last much longer. Ten years haveIbeen | how’s our patient?—better?—heh? __ pet 3 
Acoustics.—Many opinions of the possibility of con- No arrival from this country having taken place since | his slave,—ten years have I been engaged to Be married (Mrs. Jeciysacs shakes her head.) 

veying intelligible sounds to great distances have been | Qur former accounts, it could not indeed be expected that | to Sergeant Major O'Callaghan of the Blues,—ten years Gum. No: well, that’s odd. (Goes up to Mr. Capa- 

at different times entertained. Mr. Dick, of Glasgow, | any material change in the money market should have 


has he ki iti : 
_ in his “ Christian Philosopher,” thinks it highly probable | occurred. The failures announced in Liverpool were | what th oe ome casi a yf. yy: Wem price Not better, my dear sir?—don’t you feel 
that, by means of acoustic tunnels, a clergyman, sitting | fully anticipated here. We are happy to learn from pri- prs =a Pye seen enter during -- ge 
in his own room in Edinburgh, might address a congre- | vate sources that the provincial banks are acting with | '™e! Oh dear! it’s enough to drive a widow mud. I ad. (fetatiip) Ob, wot 
gation in Musselburgh, or Dalkeith, or even in Glasgow. | the utmost liberality to their customers, particularly in think I have managed it ;—he has now quarreled with all Gum. Not stronger! Let us feel the pulse. (Mrs. ° 
And Mr. Curtis, to whom the public are indebted for | the large manufacturing towns, encouraging and enabling | his relations, and Doctor Guamarabic intends this day to | JELLysscs hands a chair, and Gumanasic sits down, pulls 


receive by the failure | suggest the propriety of his making his last will and tes. | out his watch and counts.) Intermittent—165—well,now 
instruments, while speaking, in his new work on the | of remittances from the Uni tes. On the whole, it i ; —that ’ 
“ Physiology and Diseases e the Ear,” of his acoustic | would seem, if the intelligence of the suspension of specie tament. (Mx. Canavenous, still esleep, coughs.) He is at's very odd. Mrs. Jellybags, have you adbered 


chair—a model of which is in the Adelaide street Gallery | payments here does not produce more disastrous conse- waking. (Looks at him.) No, he is not. Well, then, I punctually to my prescriptions? 


—states that intelligence might be conveyed by it from | quences than we are at present inclined to expect, that shall wake him, and give him a draught, for, after such Jel, Ob yes, sir, exactly. 

St. James's to the house of lords and commons, and from | England has seen the worst of the present calamitous | % comfortable sleep as he is now in, he might last a whole Gum. He has-eaten nothing ? 

London to the castle at Windsor. On the saine principle, | period. week longer. (Goes up to Mr. Capaverous and shakes Cad. Nothing at all. 

a song sung at the Italian Opera-house might be heard In the house of commons, a debate has commenced on him.) Gum. And don’t feel stronger ? Odd—very odd! Pray, 


at all the other theatres in London. In these days of | one of the great questions on which the British people Mr. Cad (starti Ugh! ' ! (Cou, has he had thing in the of drink ? Come, M 
universal improvement, might not these suggestions be | are much divided—on the church rate bill. The extract Rei ‘ ng up.) Ugh! ugh! ugh * (Coughs “yee” wey bane 
he g whieh fellate, fem the. ¢ hes ding Oh! Mrs. Jellybags, I'm so ill, Ugh! Jellybags, no disguise,—tell the trath ;—no. soup—warm> 


x vative paper, shows its principal features and the grounds ugh! jelly—heh? 
_ Among the pageants at the coronation of Queen Mary, | on which it is opposed. iar Jel, My dear, dear sir, mow don't say so. I was in Jel. No, sir; upon my word, he has had nothing. _ 
in 1553, was the following singular feat described by “ The principle and details of the anti-church rate mea- | hopes, after such a nice long sleep, you would have found Gum. Humpl!—and yet feels no stronger? Well, 
Hollinshed :—“ Then there was one Peter, a Dutchman, | sure, as we have repeatedly shown, involve the very ex- | yourself so much better. that ’s odd !—Has he taken the pill half hour ? 
that stood on the weathercocke of Paule’s steeple (Lon- | jistence of the reformed church of England as a national oh jear !—I’ Jel. Yes, si 
don), holding a streamer in his hand of five yards long, | institution—and the question is neither more nor less than is g sleep! m sure I *ve not slept 2 es, sir, regularly. se. 
and waving thereof, stood sometimes on the one foot,and | whether the whole nation shall continue to pay tribute in | #2 minutes. And feels no better! Are you sure that he has 


shooke the other, and then kneeled on his knees to the | support of the venerable establishment which is identified Z Jel. (aside.) I know that. (aloud) Indeed, my dear | had his draught with his pill?” 


at marvell of all le. He bad made two scaffold more. wi i i 4 
streamers set on it, and another over the bull of the crosse, terity ; or whether, instead of having its fabrics up- | the flies off. But you must now take your draught, my | odd, indeed! (Rises and comes forward with Mrs. Jet 
with streamers and not held as heretofore, by the stipulated under which | gear sir, and your pill first We re draughts, Mrs. 
rne, the wind was so great. he said Peter had six- the entire proprietory and tenantry of the kingdom have a . F th tek 
teen pounds thirteen shillings given him by the citie for | obtained their possessions at a proportionably reduced Cad, What! more pills and Lcd draughts! Why, | Jellybags; there is no time to be los 


i i i i i i ‘ i %= much: worse, sir: 
his costes and paines, and for all his stuffe.” rice, the maintenance of these fabrics shall in future be | there’s no end to them ! : Jel. 1’m afraid he worse, 
, pe : ne Sed in dooaived on certain ecclesiastical resources, destined ori- Jel. Yes, there will be, by and by, my dear sir. You Gum. I am not at all afraid of it, Mrs Jellybags, —I 
_A wey person asked the palinesy . j a * ginally for wholly different purposes ; and whether, while | know Doctor Gumarabic has ordered you to take one | am sure of it;—it’s very odd,—but the faet is, that all 
seentt word ph spree Tan h be that the rich depriving the poor of the benefit or the immemorial levy, | pill and one draught every half hour, the physic in the world won't save him ; but still he must 
Mere wever seen at the doors of men of wit? “It is,” | i” Virtue of which they have obtained parochial church | “C4, And so 1 have,—never missed one for the last | take it,—b physic was made to be taken. 
Bad at the coors | accommodation rent free, the establishment shall be de- | =< Jel. Very true, sit. (Whi 
Sadi,“ because men of wit know t nuded for ever of that legal right to universal support, weeks,—woke up for t! y and night. 4 hispers Ma. Co. 
; but rich men do not know the value of wit! . which, more than any thing else, constitutes its national | very weak—very weak, indeed. Don’t you think I um. Ah! yes s—very proper. € Zz ie 
At the marriage of the Count d’Artois, the city of | character? The pervading and essential vice of the whig | might eat something, my dear Mrs. Jellybags ? pavenous.) My dear sir, I have done my best; never- 


Paris agreed. to distribute marriage portions. A smart measure, as distinguished from a judicious change of the Jel. Eat, my dear Mr. Cadaverous!—how can you ask theless, you are ill,—very ill,—which is:odd,—very odd! 
little girl of sixteen, named Lise Noisin, having presented | present system, is, that under the most specious guise, it me, when you know that Doctor Gumarabie says that it It is not pleasant,—F muy say, very uupleasant,—but if 


herself to inscribe her name on the list, was asked who | provides for the utter de-traction of the nationality of the | youtd be the death of you ? you have any little worldly affairs to settle,—will to make,.. ~ 
“Oh! gai implici church: and this taken in connection with the startling the ‘ 
fact that under the new poor law the ancient fiscal, eccle- Cad. Only the wing of a chicken,—or a bit of the or a codicil to add, in 
every thing.” This answer created much mirth, and a | siastical, and boundarial administration of English | heart Pat doctor, or so on,—it might be as well t yc 
liusband was soon found for her. parishes has been artfully merged into those immense Jel. Impossible. ' : lawyer ;—there is no saying, but, during my practice, 
unions whereby our churches and vestries are as much Cad. A bit of dry toast, then; any thing, my dear | I have sometimes found that people die. Afler all the ° 

or Friday, jheve hdrawn fon public consideration as the Mrs. Jellybags? I've such a gnawing. Ugh! ugh! physic you have taken, it certainly is odd—very odd— 

m the stomach of a trout, caught in the Tay, five dissent—these two innovations, we say, so nicely con- K ge Ps » . dal @ 

of the Fifeshire Journal. ‘They appeared to have | trived tu obliterate altogether the sation and Jel. M y doar oie, you would die if you swallowed | die to-morr 

te lately swallowed, as they were quite legible | character of the existing establishment, appear to us to | least thing that’s nourishing. 
when dried."—-Perth Advertiser. indicate such an unequivocal determination on the part Cad. I’m sure I shall die if I donot. Well, then, a Jel. (sobbing) Oh dear oh dear !—he 's very 

When trouts are tickled into taking in newspapers, we | of the whigs to saciifice our venerable hierarchy for the | little soup,—I should like that very much indeed. Gum. (comes forward, shrugging up his shoulders.) 


may, indeed, truly boast of the “ spread,” &c. and march | sake of propitiating the support of infidels, papists, and Jel. Soup! it would be poison, my dear sir! No, no. | Yes: he is ill—very ill;—to-morrow, dead as mutton‘ 
of The only pity is that the are political You must take your pill and your draught. At all events, he has not died for wanr of physic. We 
and cannot in return communicate intelligence to the in- rinciple involved in all this, the mere details of the rate eri : , tasniedtateles 

habitants of dry land. The name of one of Walter volition bill are, in our judgment, unworthy of a mo- Cad. Oh dear! oh dear !—Forty-eight pills and forty- | must throw in some more draughts immedia ly ; no 


Scott’s schoolmasters was Whale. There is no saying | ment’s consideration.” eight draughts every twenty-four hours!—not a wink of time to be lost. Life is short,—but my bill will be long 
what may occur ! The last Paris dates received in London were A = sleep day or night, ‘ —very long! E 
: : a ie May. They contain nothing very material. Public Jel. (soothingly.) But it?s to make you well, you know, epesene 
The Italian savants seem to be working at their dif- 2ist May i you kr Exit ge 
{tention seems to be chiefly engrossed by the prepara- (Hands hi 
ferent professions with great activity. Signor Mai, it = of the my dear Mr. Cadayerous. Come, now. (Hands him a 


leans. The inclement and unseasonable weather has pro- pilland some water in a tumbler.) Acr IL 


d f its natural effects in Paris, by increasing Cad. The last one is hardly down yet ;—I feel it stick- Scrne Enter CLEMENTINA, with @ letier iw her hand. 
Greek text of the Old and New Testament, after the meat and vegetables. The has | ing half way. Ugh! ugh! 


pos taken measures to keep down the bread, in order Jel. Then wash them both down at once. Come, now, poe letter my 
for a publication explaining the hieroglyphics on the that the  clasese may Bot sulftr from that cause, | —'is to make yeu well, you know. see me. I expect him immediately. I hope he will not 


in addition to the want of employment. 


The expected advance of the Christino troops, and the ape sy ip takee Pr with « y forr, and be seen by Mrs. Jellybags as he comes in, for she would 
English legion from Saint Sebastians, took cee on the coughs it up again.) 


i i i ischief than she has already. Dear 
osellini, and the first volume of his Literary : Cad. Ugh! ugh! The it os w Oh 1 | try to make more mise 

: 14th May, but on the 12th, the Carlist army under the gh! ug re—it’s up again. dear ; 
Soibatn es Sebastian, evacuated the heights which sur- | oh dear! Edward! how he loves me! (Kisses the letter.) 


obelisks at Rome, according to the method of M. Cham- 
pollion the ounger : he is publishing the Coptic Gram- 
mar of M. R r 
History of the Barnabite Congregation has appeared, in 
which he gives some valuable notices concerning 


rounded that place, and commenced its march to Navarre, Jel. You must take it, my dear sir, Come, now, try 
oher withdrawing the cannon, and leaving the works de- again. Edw. My lovely, my beautiful, my adored Clemen- 
mar, ona new plan, and is alee buey with the Etruscan | fenceless. Under these circumstances, Generals Espar- Cad. (coughing.) My cough is so bad. (Takes the | tina! I have called upon Mr. Gumarabic, who tells me 
Ph pew Paar a M Seni Professor of the | tere and Evans met with little resistance, except at Lrun, Oh. bend! Mow ie doers that your uncle cannot live through the twenty Soar 
Greck language to the Roman’ University has hed the Not Mr. Cadaverous. You must hours, and I have flown here, my sweetest, dearest, to— 
courage to read, copy, and illustrate, all the profane and They succeeded in gaining possession of this place, | take your draught ;—it’s to make you well, you know. Chis * 
inscriptions in Greek and left them; in the mean Cad. What! another draught! 1’m sure must have Clem. To see me, Edward: surely there needs no ex- 
P "ar + celia wee bas tortie da brilliant reputa. | Don Sebastian seems bent on carrying the war beyond | twenty draughts in my inside, besides two boxes of pills! | cuse for coming ? - 
*rofessor of Arabic, who has acquire Ac set ts | the Ebro, and profiting by the discontent in the capital, Jel. Come, now,—cit. will-be down, inia maiaute, Edw, To reiterate my ardent, pure, and unchangeabls 
and the successes of takes the wine-glass in his haid, | affection, my dearest Clementina ; to assure you, that in 
tion of some of the passages of Holy Writ, continues his eit aah, by hie teres Christine force "le posi- and looks at it with abhorence.) sickness or in health, for richer Dd for poorer, for better 
biblical illustrations: and M. Sebastiani, has given two | f°" Biibao and Pampeluna, and the Portuguese at | Jel. Come, now. or for worse, as they say in the marriage ecremony, Iam 
See wensietlene of the New Testament, in Latin and Vittoria,—all of which could have easily formed a junc- (Cavaverous stoallows the draught, and feels yours till death us do part. 
ersian, according to the Greek text. tion, and overwhelmed a Carlist army on the Ebro. | ‘The very sick, puts his handkerchief to his mouth, Clem, I accept the vow, dearest Edward. You know 
Mrs. Lockhart, wife of J. G. Lockhart, Esq., died in | contending parties have now completely changed their and, ofter a time, sinks back in the chair quite | too well my heart for me to say more. 
London on the 17th of May. She was the positions. his ond Edw. I do know your heart, Clementina, as it is,— 
i t insula, whilst the Carlists have de- | - A 
bay fastnesses, and are pushing Jel. (aside.) I wish the doctor would come. :It'shigh mor do I think it possible that you could j—still, 
“Mrs. Lockhart inherited much of the mind, and all | forward for a wider field of action. How these moun- | time that he made his will. sometimes—that te for a moment when I call to mind 
the heurt, of ber illustrious father. His manly under- | taincers will behave on the plains yet remain to be seen, Cad. (drawing up his leg.) Oh! oh! oh ! : that, by your uncle’s death, as his favourite niece, wii | 
standing pe! represented in her feminine good sense— | but they and their leaders have certaiply evinced onetey Jel. What's the matter, my dear Mr. Cadaverous ? with him for so many years, you may soon find you 
and his overflowing kindness of heart in her gentleness | and perseverance, which. was ng expected —_, the Cad. Oh! such pain !—oh! rub it, Mrs. Jellybags. in the possession of thousands,—and that titled men may 
and womanly amiability. Mrs. Lockhart had been ill for |» contest began. Barcelona, a most important city, is_on Jel. What, here, my dear sir? (Ribs his kaee.) lay their coronets at your fect,— Clementina then, ——~ 


some time, und her death was, we believe, not unexpected. | the point of falling into the power of the Carlists. 


>. 


7 
it 


WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


*- Clem. Ungenerous and unkind !—Edward, I almost 
hate you. Isa little money then to sway my’ "affections? 
Shame, Edward, shame on yod ! Is such your opinion of 


~ dearest Clementina !—I dia !—but 
rather—that is,—I was not in earnest;—but when we 
Value any object as I value you,—it may be forgiven, if 
~ I feel at times a little jealous ;—yes, dearest, jealous ! 
= Clem. ’Twas jealousy then, Edward, which made you 
~ go unkind? Well, then, can forgive that. 
- “Edw. Nothing but jealousy, dearest! I cannot help, 
at times, representing you surrounded by noble admirers, 
all of them suing to you,—not for yourself, but for your 
money,—tempting you with their rank ;—and it makes 
me jealous, horribly jealous! I cannot compete with 
lords, Clementina,—a poor barrister without a brief. —- 
Clem. 1 have loved you for yourself, Edward. I trust 
you have done the same toward me. 
Edw. Yes; upon my soul, my Clementina! _ 
Clem. Then my uncle’s disposition of his property will 
make no difference in me. For your sake, my dear 
Edward, I hope he will not forget me. What's that? 
Mrs. Jellybags is coming out of the room. Haste, Ed- 
ward ;—you must not be seen here. Away, dearest !— 
and may God bless you ! 
Edw. (kisses her hand.) Heaven preserve my adored, 
matchless, ever-to-be-loved Clementina ! 
, [Exeunt separately. 
Scenz. The sick room—Mr. Capaverovs, lying on 
sofa-bed—Mnr. Srepy, the lawyer, sitting by his side, 
_. With papers on the table before him. 5 
Seedy. I believe now, sir, that every thing is arranged 
in your will according to your instructions. Shall I read 
_it over again; for although signed and witnessed, you 
make any alteration you please by a codicil. 


Cad, No, no. You have read it twice, Mr. Seedy, and 


you may leave me now. I am ill, very ill, and wish to 
be alone. 

Seedy (folds up his papers and rises.) 1 take my leave, 
Mr. Cadaverous, trusting to be long employed as your 
solicitor. 

Cad. Afraid nat, Mr. Seedy. Lawyers have no great 
interest in heaven. Your being my solicitor will not 
help me there. 

Seedy (coming forward as he goes out.) Not a sixpence 

~ to his legal adviser! Well, well! I know how to make 
out @ bill for the executors. 
[ Exit Szxpy, and enter Mrs. Jeviysacs. 
Jel. (with her handkerchief to her eyes.) Oh dear! oh 
dear ! oh, Mr. Cadaverous, how can you fatigue and an- 
noy yourself with such things as wills? — 

Daa. ( Saintly.) Don't cry, Mrs. Jellybags. I’ve not 
forgotten you. 

Jel. (sobbing.) I can’t—help—crying. And there’s 
Miss Clementina,—now that you are drape ad insists 

& upon coming in to see you. 
= Cad. Clementina, my niece, let her come in, Mrs. Jel- 
ybags ; I feel I’m going fast,—I may as well heave 
of every body. 
A Jel. (eobbing.) Oh deat! oh dear! You may come in, 
Miss. 


Enter CLeMENTINA. 

Clem. My dear uncle, why have you, for so many 
‘days, refused me admittance? Every morning have I 
to come and nurse you, and for more 

"Cad. Refusal ! Why I never had a message from 

[- “~. © Clem. No message! Every day I have sent, and every 
day did Mrs. Jellybags reply that you would not see me. 

Cad, ( faintly.) Mrs. Jellybags,—Mrs. Jellybags—— 

Clem. Yes, uncle; it is true as I stand here;—and 
my brother Thomas has called almost every day, and 
John every Sunday, the only day he can leave the bank- 
ing-house; and cousins William and James have both 
been here very often. 

Cad. Nobody told me! I thought every one had for- 
gotten me. Why was I not informed, Mrs. Jellybags? 

Jel. (in a rage.) Why, you little story-telling creature, 
coming ‘here to impose upon your good uncle! You 
know that no one has been here—not a soul ;—and as 
for yourself, you have been too busy looking after a cer- 
tain gentleman ever to think of your poor uncle ;—that 
you have;—taking advantage of his illness to behave in 
so indecorous a manner. I would have told him every 
thing, but I was afraid of making him worse. 

Clem. You are a false, wicked woman ! 

Jel. Little impudent creature,—trying to make mis- 
chief between me and my kind master, but it won’t do. 
(To Cizmentina aside.) The will is signed, and I'll take 
care he does not alter it ;—so de your worst. 

_ Cad. { faintly.) Give me the mixture, Mrs. —— 

Clem. 1 will, dear uncle. (Pours out the restorative 
mizture in a glass.) 

Jel. (going back.) You will, miss !—indeed! but you 
shan’t. - 

Clem. Be quiet, Mrs. Jellybags ;—alow me at least to 
do something for my poor uncle. 

Cad, Give me the mix—— 

Jel. (prevents Crxmentina from giving it, and tries to 


take it from her.) You shan’t, miss !—You never shall. - 


~ Cad. Give me the—— 
(Mrs. Jectysacs and Crementina scuffle; at 
last Cuxmentina throws the contents of the 
glass into Mrs, face.) 
Clem. There, then!—since you will have it. 
Jel, (in a rage.) You little minx !—I'll be revenged 
for that. Wait a little till the will is read,—that’s all !— 
See if I don't bundle you out of doors,—that I will, 


Clem. As you please, Mrs. Jellybags; but pray give | 


my. poor uncle his restorative. mixture. 
. Jel, To please you?—Not I! I'll not give him a 
: drop till I think proper. Little, infamous, good-for- 
nothing—— 
Cad. Give me——oh ! 

Jel. Saucy—man-seeking—— 

Clem. Oh! as for that, Mrs. Jellybags, the big ser- 
geant was here last night—I know that. Talk of men, 
indeed ! 

Jel, Very well, miss !—very well! Stop till the breath 
is out of your uncle's body—and I'll beat you till yours 
is also. 

Cad. Give——oh ! 

Clem. My poor uncle! He will have no help till I 

Jéave the room—I must go. Infamous woman! [Ezit. 

Cad. Oh! 

Jel. I'm in such a rage !—E could tear her to pieces !— 


the little !—the gnat! Oh, I'll be revenged! Stop till 
the will is read, and then I’ll turn her out into the streets 
to starve. Yes! yes! the will!—the will! (Pauses 
and pants for breath.) Now, I recollect the old féllow 
called for his mixture. I must go and get some more. 
I'll teach her to throw physic in my face. . 
(Goes out and returns with a phial—pours out 
@ portion, and goes up to Mr. Capaverovs.) 
Jel. Here, my dear Mr. Cadaverous. Mercy on me !— 

Mr. Cadaverous !—why, he’s fainted !—Mr. Cadaverous ! 
(Screams.) Lord help us !—why, he’s dead! Well now, 
this sort of thing does give one a shock, even when one 
has longed for it. Yes, he’s quite dead! (Coming for- 
ward.) So, there’s an end of all his troubles—and, 
thank Heaven! of mine also. Now for Sergeant-Major 
O'Callaghan, and—love! Now for Miss Clementina, 
and—revenge! But first the will !—the will! 

(Curtain drops—End of Act IT.) 


Aer III. 


Mrs. Jetrysacs. 

Oh dear !—this is a very long morning. 1 feel such 
suspense, such anxiety : and poor Sergeant-Major O’Cal- 
laghan is quite in a perspiration! He is drinking and 
smoking down in the kitchen, to pass away the time, and 
if the lawyer don’t come soon, the dear man will be quite 
fuddled. He talks of buying a farm in the country. 
Well, we shall see; but if the sergeant thinks that he 
will make ducks and drakes of my money, he is mis- 
taken. I have not been three times a widow for nothing— 
I will have it all settled upon myself; that must and shall 


| be, or else—no Sergeant O’Callaghan for me! 


(Enter Crementina.) 
So, here you are, miss. Well, we’ll wait till the will 
is read, and then we shall see who is mistress here. 
‘ Clem. I am as anxious as you, Mrs. Jellybags. You 
may have wheedled my poor uncle to make the will in 
your favour ; if so, depend upon it, I shall expect nothing 
from your hands. 


Jel. I should rather think not, miss. If I recollect . 


right, you threw the carminative mixture in my face. 

Clem. And made you blush for the first time in your 

life. 

Jel. I shall not blush to slam the door in your face. 

Clem. Rather than be indebted to you, I would beg my 
bread from door to door. 

Jel. I expect that you very soon will. 

Enter Epwarp. 

Edw. My dearest Clementina, I have come to support 
you on this trying occasion. 

Jel, And ascertain how matters stand, before you de- 
cide upon marrying, I presume, Mr. Edward. 

Edw. Madam, I am above all pecuniary considerations. 

Jel. So every body says, when they think themselves 
sure of money. 

Edw. You judge of others by yourself. 

Jel. Perhaps I do—I certainly do expect to be reward- 
ed for my long and faithful services. 

Clem. Do not waste words upon her, my dear. 

Edw. You have my solemn promise, nothing shal! 
change my feelings towards you. 

Jel. That may be; but did it never occur to you, Miss, 
that the gentleman's feclings might alter? 

Edw. Detestable wretch ! 

(Hands Crementina to a@ chair on the right, and 
sits by her.) 

“(Emer Nephews Joun, Tuomas, and 
James, all with white pocket handkerchiefs in 
their hands—they take their seats, two right and 
two left.) 

Jel. (aside.) Here they all come, like crows that smell 
carrion. How odious is the selfishness of this world ! 
But here is Mr. Gumarabic. How do you do, sir? 

(Curtsies with a grave air.) 

Gum. Very well, I thank you, Mrs. Jellybags. Can’t 
say the same of all my patients. Just happened to pass 
by—thought I would step in and hear the will read—odd, 
that I should pop in at the time—very odd. Pray may I 
ask, my dear Mrs. Jellybags, were you prescnt at the 
making of the will ? 

Jel. No, my dear sir; my nerves would not permit me. 

Gum. Nerves !—odd, very odd! Then you don’t know 
how things are settled ? 

Jel. No more than the man in the moon, my dear sir. 

Gum. Man in the moon !—odd comparison that, from 
a woman !—very odd! Hope my chance won't prove 

~all moonshine. 

Jel. I should think not, my dear sir; but here comes 
Mr. Seedy, and we shall soon know all about it. 

(Enter Ma. Seepy—Mas. all courtesy, 
waves her hand to a chair in the centre, with a 
table before it. Mr. Seepy sits down, pulls the 
will out of his pocket, lays it on the table, takes 
out his snuff-box, takes a pinch, then his hand- 
kerchief, blows his nose, snuffs the candles, takes 
his spectacles from his waistcoat pocket, puts 
them on, breaks the seals and bows to the com- 
pany; Mas. Jeviysaas has taken her seat on 
the left next to him, and Dr. Gumarasic by her 
side. Mas. Jectysaas sobs very loud, with her 
handkerchief to her face.) 

Seedy. Silence, if you please. 

(Mrs. Jeviysaas stops sobbing immediately.) 

Edw. (putting his arm round Ciementina’s waist.) My 
dearest Clementina ! 

(Mr. Szepy hems twice, and then reads.) 

_ “The Last Will and Testament of Christopher Cada- 
verous, Gentleman, of Copse Horton, in the county of 
Cumberland, 

“I, Christopher Cadaverous, being at this time in 
sound mind, do hereby make my last will and testament. 

“ First, I pray that I may be forgiven all my manifold 
sins and wickedness, and I do beg forgiveness of all those 
whom I may have injured unintentionally or otherwise ; 
and at the same time do pardon all those who may lave 
done me wrong, even to John Jones, the turnpike man, 
who unjustly made me pay the threepenny toll twice over 
on Easter last, when I went up to receive ny dividends. 

“ My property, personal and real, I devise to my two 
friends, Solomon Lazarus, residing at No. 3, Lower 
Thames street, and Hezekiah Flint, residing at No. 16, 
Lothbury, to have and to hold for the following uses and 
purposes 

“First, to my dearly beloved niece, Clementina Mon- 
tagu, I leave the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds, 
34 per cent. consols, for her sole use and benefit, to be 
made over to her, both principal and interest, on the day 
of her 
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(Epwarp withdraws his arm from CLEMENTINA’s 
waist—turns half round from her, and falls 
back in his chair with a pish !) 

“To my nephew, Thomas Montagu, I leave the sim 
of nineteen pounds nineteen shillings and ‘sixpence— 
having deducted the other sixpence to avoid the legacy 
duty. 
(Twomas turns from the lawyer with his face to 

the front of the stage, crossing his legs.) 

“To my nephew, John Montagu, I leave also the sum 
of nineteen pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence. 

(Joun turns away in the same manner.) 

“To my nephew, once removed, James Sterling, I 
leave the sum of five pounds, to purchase a suit of 
mourting. 

(James turns away as the others.) 

“To my nephew, once removed, William Sterling, I 
also leave the sum of five pounds, to purchase a suit nal 
mourning. 

(Witu1aM turns away as the others.) 

“To my kind and affectionate housekeeper, Mrs. Mar- 
tha Jellybags——” 

(Mrs. sobs loudly, 
Oh dear 

Mr. Seedy. Silence, if you please. [ Reads. 

“Tn return for all her attention to me during my ill- 
ness, and her ten years’ service, I leave the whole of 
my—— 

(Mr. Seepy having come to the bottom of the page, 
lays down the will, takes out his snuff-box, 
takes a pinch, blows his nose, snuffs the candles, 
and proceeds.) 

—“T leave the whole of my wardrobe, for her entire use 
and disposal; and also my silver watch, with my key 
and seal hanging to it. 

“And having thus provided for——” 

(Mrs. Jetiysacs, who has been listening atten- 

tively, interrupts Mr. Seepy in great agitation.) 

Jel. Will you be pleased to read that part over again? 

Seedy. Certainly, ma’am. “I leave the whole of my 
wardrobe, and also my silver watch, with the key and 
seal hanging to it.” 

(Mrs. Jexiyzacs screams, and falls back in a 
swoon on her chair—no one assists her.) 

“ And having thus provided for all my relations, I do 
hereby devise the rest of my property to the said Solo. 
mon Lazarus and Hezekiah Flint, to have and to hold, 
for the building and endowment of a hospital for diseases 
of the heart, lights, liver and spleen, as set off by the 
provisions in the schedule, annexed to my will as part 
and codicil to it.” 

Seedy. Would the relations like me to read the pro- 
visions ? 

Omnes. No! no! no! 

(Mr. Seepy is about to fold up the papers.) 

Gum. I beg your pardon, sir, but is there no other co- 
dicil ? 

Seedy. I beg your pardon, Mr. Gumarabic, I recollect 
now there is one relative to you. 

Gum. (nods his head.) I thought so. 

(Szepy reads.) 

“ And whereas, I consider that my apothecary, Mr. 
Haustus Gumarabic, hath sent in much unnecessary phy- 
sic, during my long illness—it is my earnest request that 
my executors will not fail to tax his bill.” 

Gum. (rises and comes forward.) Tax my bill !—well 
that is odd, very odd! I my as well go and look after 
my patients. [Exit. 

(James and come forward.) 

James. 1 say, Bill, how are you off for a suit of 
‘mourning ? 

Will. Thanky for nothing, Jem. If the old gentleman 
don’t go to heaven until I put it on, he will be in a very 
bad way. Come along, it’s no use staying here. 

(Joun and Tuomas come forward.) 

John. I say, Tom, how are you off for nineteen pounds 
nineteen and six? Heh! 

Thos. Let’s tuss and see which shall have both legacies. 
Here goes—heads or tails ? 

John. Woman for ever. 
~ Thos. You ’ve won, so there ’s an end of not only my 
expectations but realities. Come along, Mrs. Jellybags 
must be anxious to look over her wardrobe. 

John. Yes, and also the silver watch and the key and 
seal hanging to it. Good by, Jemmy! Ha! ha! 

[Ezeunt, laughing. 

Clem. For shame, John. (Turns to Epwarp.) 
dear Edward, do not appear so downeast. [ acknowledge 
that I am myself much mortified and disappointed—but 
we must submit to circumstances. What did FE tell you 
before this will was read 7?—that nothing could alter my 
feelings towards you, did I not? 

Edw, (with indifference.) Yes. 

Clem. Why then annoy yourself, my dear Edward? 

Edw. The confounded old janks ! 

Clem. Nay, Edward, recollect that he is dead—I can 
forgive him. 

Edw. But I won't. Has he not dashed my cup of 
bliss to the ground? Heavens! what delightful anticipa- 
tions I had formed of possessing you and competence— 
all gone! 

Clem. All gone, dear Edward? 

(Mas. Jexuyoacs, who has been sitting, very still, 
takes her handkerchief Srom her eyes and lis. 
tens.) 

Edw. Yes, gone !—gone fur ever! Do you imagine, 
my ever dear Clementina, that I would be so base, so 
cruel, so regardless of you and your welfare, to entrap 
you into marriage with only one hundred and fifty 
pounds? No, no!—judge me better. I sacrifice myself 
—my happiness—all for you !—banish myself from your 
dear presence, and retire to pass the remainder of my 
existence in misery and regret, maddened with the feel. 
ing that some happier mortal will obtain that dear hand, 
and will rejoice in the possession of those charms which 
I had too fondly, too credulously, imagined as certain to 
be mine. 

(Takes out his handkerchief, and covers his face ; 
Cixmentina also puts her handkerchief to her 
face and weeps. Mrs. Jettyvsacs nods her 
head ironically.) 

Clem, Edward ! 

Edw. My dear, dear Clementina ! 

Clem. You won't have me? - 

Edw. My honour forbids it. If you knew my feelings 
—how this poor heart is racked ! 

Clem, Don’t leave me, Edward. Did you not say that 
for richer or for poorer, for better or for worse, you would 
be mine, till death did us part? 


and cries “ Oh dear ! 


Edw. Did 1? 
Clem. You know you did, Edward. 
Edw. It’s astonishing how much nonsense we talk 
when in love. My dearest Clementina, let us be ra 
We are almost without a sixpence. There is an oq 
adage, that, wlien poverty ¢omés in ‘at the door, love flies 
out of the window. Shall I then make ‘you miserable! 
No, no! Hear me, Clementina. I will be generous, [ 
now absolve you from all your vows. You are free, 
Should the time ever come that prosperity shine upon me, 
and I find that I have sufficient for both of us, of that 
dross which I despise, then will I return, and should my 
Clementina not have entered into any other engagement, 
throw my fortune and my person at her feet. Till then, 
dearest Clementina, farewell! - : 
Clem. (sinking. into a. chair, sobbing.) Cruel Edward! 
Qh, my heart will break ! 
I can bear it myself'no Farewell! fare. 
well! [ Exit. 
Jel. (coming forward.) Well, this is some comfort, 
(To Crementina.) Did not I tell you, miss, that if you 
did not change your mind, others might ? 
Clem. Leave me, leave me. 
Jel. No, [ shan't; I here as you, 
at allevents. I shall stay, miss. 
Clem. (rising.) Stay then—but I shall not. Oh, Ed. 
ward! Edward! [Ezit, we 
- Jel, (alone.) Well, I really thought I should have bout 
—to be forced not to allow people to suppose that I cared, 
when I should like to tear the old wretch out of his cof. 
fin to beat him. His wardrobe! If people knew his 
wardrobe as well as I do, who have been patching at it 
this last ten youre—net a shirt or a stocking that would 
fetch sixpence! and as for his other garments, why, a 
Jew would hardly put them into his bag! (Crying.) Oh 
dear! oh dear! After all, I’m just like Miss Clemen. 
tina; for Sergeant O'Callaghan, when he knows all this, 
will as surely walk off without beat of drum, as did Mr, 
Edward—and that too with all the money IF have lent 
him. Oh these men! these men !—whether they are 
living or dying there is nothing in them but treachery 
and disappointment ! When they pretend to be in love, 
they only are trying for your money, and e’en when 
make their wille, they leave to those behind them nothing 
but ill-will / 
[ Exit, crying, off the stage, as the curtain falls, 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


An Account of the Discharge of the Lungern 
Lake in Unterwalden. 

In a time like the present, when so much attention is 
given to great public undertakings, it may not be unsea- 
sonable to offer to our readers some aceount of a remark- 
able werk, executed under circumstances of unusua) 
difficulty, and affording a@ striking instance of boldness 
in the eonception eombined with resolute perseverance 
in its fulfilment. ‘hey whose travels have led them to 
the seene of this enterprise, will not be displeased to 
read the history of an attempt the success ef which has 
already ealled forth their admiration: and those to whom 
the plaee and the stery are alike unknown, may take an 
interest in learning what has been planned and achieved, 
after a struggle of neatly fily years, by u handful of poor 
and uneducated peasants. 

In the Swiss Canton of Unterwalden, at the foot of the 
Branig, which separates the vale of Hasli from Obwalden, 
lies the Lungern-see, a lake about three miles long anda 
quaites broad, in a narrow basin, girt on all sides by 
steep and lofty mountains, whieh seem to ascend in 
most plaees from the water’s edge. Its bearing, in the 
direction of its length, is from southwest to nostheast. 
From its northern extremity, where the gorge is closed 
by a ridge called the Kaiserstuhl, its waters are carried 
by the Aa, flowing precipitously over a natural dam of 
rock, with a fal of more than 700 feet, through the 
plain of Gieswyl, into the celebrated lake of Sarnen, As 
you ascend the Lungern-sce, Barglen, the home of Tell, 
lies to the right on one side; on the other, near its south- 
ern bank, the valley is more open, and forms a terrace of 
sloping meadows, amidst which stands the hamlet of 
Lungern, oecupied by a small population ef herdsmen. 
They are distinguished by great strength and activity of 
.body, but still more by their homely cordiality and 
uncorrupted morals. The raising of cattle is their sole 
occupation, the straitness of the valley being unfavoura- 
ble to agriculture. 

When, towards the end of the eighteenth century, the 
village population began to outgrow its means of support, 
the elders turned their eyes to the space engrossed by 
the lake; and, remembering how their neighbours of 
Gieswy] had, in times past, obtained a large extent of 
land from the waters that covered it, bethought them 
how much might be added to their little territory, if the 
bed of the lake could be reduced to a smaller compass, 
by piercing the barrier at its northern end. On the 16th 
of November, 1788, the subject was discussed in a meet 
ing of the community. They caleulated that, since the 
greater part of the lake was not more than one handred 
feet in depth, a conduit opened at a point one hu 
and twenty feet below its surface level, would reclaim 
above five hundred acres of land. This would be a most 
valuable acquisition. The attempt was determined upon, 
although as yet no one knew in what manner it could be 
executed; and one and all, after the old Swiss fashion, 
bound themselves to its accomplishment. 

Their next step was to seek the advice of some one 
versed in mining operations. At>that time, lead mines 
were at work in the valley of Lauterbrunn; and the 
director of these, Herr Degeler, was brought over to 
survey and measure the site, and fix the plan of their 
undertaking. On examination of the ground, he recom- 
mended that a shaft should be driven from a point near 
the bed of the Aa, through the steepest face of the Kai- 
serstuhl, slightly inclining upwards, until it reached the 
waters of the lake. He was questioned as to the details 
‘and practicability of the event, with a minuteness and 
forethought remarkable in simple herdsmen; especially 
respecting the damage which any sudden outlet of the 
waters might cause to the plain below. He reported 
favourably of the scheme, the cost of which he estimated 
at a sum much less than .the value of the land to be 


reclaimed, and strongly advised the vitlagers to attempt 
| the work. 


Thus encouraged, they proceeded to settle the contfl- 
bution, in money or labour, to be rendered by each inh 
bitant. Four miners from Lauterbrann were then hi 
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to direct in alternate gangs the progress of the workmen; 
and they began to open the shaft in November, 1790. 
For eight years the task was steadily pursued. The 
hardness of the limestone rock made the advance 
pay difficult ; by this time, however, a gallery six 
feet high, and five wide, had been driven for a distance 
of 700 feet towards the lake. But their embarrassments 
had become very serious, For want of sufficient accu- 
racy in their ground plan, they had forsaken the right 
direction, and followed a zigzag line, which not only 
increased the length of the tunnel, but, by obstructing 
the passage of air from without, rendered it almost im- 
possible for the workmen to breathe in the shaft. It 
therefore became necessary to procure and keep at work, 
at considerable expense, a machine,’on the principle of 
the winnowing van, known in some mining districts by 
the name of Wettergeblase, or storm-blast. Their narrow 
funds, moreover, were already exhausted ; 22,000 florins, 
a large sum for a poor hamlet to raise, independently of 
the great amount of voluntary labour, had been expended ; 
there was no resource left but borrowing ; and they were 
still far from the end of their exertions. 

Such obstacles, in ordinary times, might have sufficed 
to deject the most enterprising: a more terrible evil, 
however, now interrupted the peaceful labours of the 
community. The days of September, 1798, were at 
hand; the valleys were invaded by fierce and violent 
enemies ; it was time to lay by the spade and pick-nxe, 
and grasp the sword. But no sooner was the storm past, 
and the wounds it had left in some measure healed, than 
the villagere once more, at the commencement of the 
new century, turned their minds to the completion of the 
work. But they were overburdened with war-taxes, and 
could hardly raise the interest of the money already bor- 
rowed. In the mean while, however, the enterprise had 
begun to altract notice from without: travellers had 
visited the quiet valley, and told, with admiration, of the 
work which its peasant folk had begun. The central 
government of Helvetia (as it was then called) encou- 
raged their enterprise by the gift of a considerable sum 
of money; and, some time afterwards, permission was 
given them, by the general assembly, to make collec- 
tions, in aid of their purpose, throughout the confederacy ; 
the brief for which was accompanied by a few vigorous 
words of appeal from Ignaz Imfeld, the pastor of Lungern. 
By these several aids, a sufficient sum was raised to set 
the work again in motion. In 1804, the labour in the 
tunnel was resumed, under the directions of Herr 
Schlatter, of Bern, mining surveyor; who, together with 
an architect, Herr Haller, drew out a plan for its progress 
and completion. Hitherto they had gone on, hewing and 
boring the rock, without asking the question how the 
opening into the lake was to be effected, leaving it to the 
chance of some fortunate explosion; but now that the 
shaft had already reached beneath a part of the lake, the 
risk to which the workmen, as well as the work itself, 
were exposed, could no longer be concealed. Other 
causes of delay occurred: the miners engaged were 
either knavish or ignorant; and only eight fathoms more 
had-been excavated in nearly two years, at an expense 
which again left them without funds. The work was 
forced to be suspended ; and was not again taken up for 
more than twenty years. 

One circumstance, which occurred during these two 
years, is deserving of mention, as singular in itself, and 
characteristic in its effect upon the simple-minded people, 
who interpreted it as a sure token that God would ulti- 
mately prosper their labours. In August, 1807, one of 
the miners, Gebhard by name, had prepared a double 
mine, to blast off a large mass of rock. The match, after 
having been set, appeared to have gone out, and he 
approached the mine to replace it with another. At this 
moment, the explosion took place, with tremendous vio- 
lence; masses of stone were hurled about in all direc- 
tions ; but Gebhard, although close to the mine, remained 
uninjured. 

And now that their means were utterly exhausted, the 
villagers might, perhaps, with all their determination, 
have been compelled to abandon the project for ever, had 
not patriotically-minded men come forward to encourage 
and assist them. One of the foremost of these, Escher, 
of the Linth—whom a work of equal boldness had 
already rendered celebrated—examined the shaft, with 
the chief miner, Tscharner of Bern, remeasured the 
ground, and published the first printed account of what 
had been done, and what remained to complete this sin- 
gular undertaking ; which he also proved would require 
a plan different from that hitherto contemplated, to dis- 
charge the lake. 

Schlatter and his colleague had proposed to push the 
drift till within a few fathoms of the basin; and then, 
with boring tools, worked from the water above, to pierce 
the interspace with a number of holes, sufficient to drain 
the lake gradually away through the tunnel. According 
to Escher and Tscharner, on the contrary, the only way 
that could be taken with safety and success was to sink 
& perpendicular shaft, from the edge of the lake, to meet 
the conduit; and afterwards let in the water by cutting 
or breaking down the rock between this shaft and the 
basin. In the mean while, however, at his recommenda- 
tion, an account of the different plans suggested was 
published in the newspapers, with an advertisement offer- 
ing a small prize to any one who could point out a less 
expensive but equally certain method. No communica- 
tion of practical value was obtained by this proceeding— 
although many were offered by persons conversant with 
mines and waterworks—each differing from and contra- 
dieting the other, excepting in one point—namely, that 
the project, as well in consideration of its promoters, as 
for the sake of science in general, deserved the support 
of the government. 

The villagers, as might be expected, were much discou- 
raged by these discordant opinions. When so much dif- 
ference was found to exist in the judgments of experienced 
men, it might well be doubted if the matter itself were 
not impracticable. Many were disheartened by the 
heavy expense and labour which would at all events be 
required to finish the work; and counselled its abandon- 


ment. Every inhabitant of the hamlet, indeed, had a 


plan of his own to propose. In the mean while, for want 

the necessary funds, and of efficient direction, the 
work was suspended from year to year, although the 
hope of continuing it was still entertained. At length, 
in 1830, some of the inhabitants of Lungern, anxious for 
the prosecution of the scheme on which so much labour 
and cost had been expended, invited their neighbours to 
& meeting on the subject. But the former unanimity no 
longer prevailed: many of the original projectors were 
dead, those who survived were grayheaded men; and of 


- the yourigér-members of the commune, a part only, to 


the number of 149, were found willing to resume the 
undertaking, These, after they had in vain solicited 
the co-operation of the other villagers, formed themselves 
into a company, and, on the 9th of Deceinber, 1831, took 


up the work in-earnest. It should be mentioned, to — 


their credit, that, in the first instance, the company re- 
solved to share whatever land might be reclaimed with 
alt the commune equally, requiring only from those who 
had not aided them, a sum in compensation of the toil 
and expenses incurred. After the shaft had been carried 
on for a year, the old obstacle, want of money, again 
brought the work to a stand. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the delay was not lasting; the good fortune of the 


‘ villagers having called to their assistance a man who 


united the requisite knowledge, with active helpfulness, 
and the disinterested energy of benevolence. 

Herr Melchoir Deschwanden. of Stantz, (a name de- 
serving of honourable remembrance,) had frequently 
inspected the work on passing through Lungern; and, 
in the conviction that the villagers would never succeed 
without external help, he generously resolved to devote 
his time and experience to their service. As manager of 
the company, he proceeded to adopt energetic measures 
on their behalf; and, in a short time, by a public appeal 


to his countrymen on patriotic grounds, he succeeded in | 


raising a loan of 16,000 francs, on debentures, for the 
repayment of which the promised land was pledged. 
The money was deposited in the public treasury, and an 
annual account of its expenditure, with a report on the 
progress of the work, regularly delivered. 

The most -celebrated engineers were applied to, and 
reports on the best manner of proceeding were obtained 
from several of these in the year 1832. The plans they 
suggested may be divided into three classes :— 

1. To open the canal into the lake by the explosion of 
a mine. 

2. To sink a perpendicular shaft from the water’s 
edge to the horizontal canal, and afterwards let the water 
in by a slit through the intervening rock. 

3. T’o bore horizontal apertures from the end of the 
tunnel into the basin of the lake, by which the water 
might be gradually tapped or drained off through pipes, 
furnished with cocks to regulate the discharge. 

The last-mentioned plan, recommended by Herr Sulz- 
berger, engineer of Frauenfeld, as being the least expen- 
sive, was preferred; after a committee, consisting of 
some of the most eminent. professional men in Switzer- 
land, had examined and declared it practicable. The 
project was at once simple and ingenious, and the expe- 
riment was looked forward to with general interest. 

The excavation was pushed forward until the autumn 
of 1834, at which time it was calculated to have arrived 
within a short distance from the basin. It therefore 
became necessary to proceed with greater caution, lest 
the water, rushing through some fault in the rock, should 
overwhelm the. miners; and the boring tool was em- 
ployed to examine the ground before them, in the follow- 
ing manner. A horizontal hole of eighteen to twenty 
feet long, was driven in the direction of the lake, and, 
finding no water, the blasting was resumed; care being 
taken to leave a thickness of twelve feet untouched, until 
the process of boring had been again employed. As they. 
advanced further, the trial was made by piercing upwards 
for twelve feet, after which the remaining half of the 
distance, left in a horizontal direction, was excavated- 
In this manner, alternately piercing and blasting, the 
miners continued their toil, which every day became 
more difficult. The want of pure air, the out-burst of 
crevice-water, and the excessive hardness of the_rock, 
alternately impeded theie progress. On the Ist of April, 
1835, the shaft having then been extended, under Sulz- 
berger’s direction, seveuty-two feet, the trial with the 
boring rod discovered friable stone; and when the iron 
was struck, an unusually clear vibration followed. As 
the water was known to be near, the necessary precau- 
tions were adopted; and, on the 14th, a rod twelve feet 
long was driven into the basin. At first half fluid clay 
only flowed through the aperture ; a few moments after- 
wards clear water rushed out, with such force, owing to 
the superincumbent pressure, that it burst through every 
crevice of the safety-shield, in jets thirty feet long. 

When it became known in the village that the long 


expected event had at length taken place, without acci- | 
dent to the miners, fur whose safety great anxiety had | 
“been felt, the delight of the people was boundless. Some | 
uttered their joy in pious thanksgivings, others with loud | 


ejaculations and the discharge of fire-arins. 

It remained to be proved whether the rod had actually 
penetrated the open basin, or had merely entered some 
fissure which communicated with the lake. A few expe- 
riments sufficiently showed that the former had taken 


place. A blow given with a hammer to the miner’s end — 
of the rod, was clearly heard from the surface of the | 
lake; the sound appearing to proceed from a point imme- | 


diately below the boat in which the listeners were. It 
was, however, thought desirable to ascertain more cer- 
tainly the exact position of the boring rod; which was 
accomplished in the following manner, after many fruit- 
less attempts. From two boats placed eighty yards 
asunder, a rope weighted with stones was suspended so 
as to reach the bottom, over which it was thus slowly 
dragged towards the shore.* After repeatedly becoming 
entangled amidst rocks, the directors of the line indi- 
cated that it had at length seized the rod. Watches 
accurately set were held in the boats and in the shaft, 
and, at a moment agreed upon, the rope was hauled upon 
with the utinost possible force. A sensible motion in the 
rod was perceived by the watchers in the shaft. The 
aperture was found to be 122 French feet beneath the 
surface of the lake, at a distance of 220 feet from the 
shore. The thickness of the rock, from the end of the 
shaft to the basin, was fifteen feet. 

A rod perpendicularly driven upwards from the end of 
the gallery, discovered crevice-water at a distance of six 
feet, and at nine feet pierced through the basin, Others 
were driven horizontally in diverging lines, to render the 


examination more complete; a difficult operation, as the | 


sand was forced with such violence into the holes as to 
make it next to impossible to. withdraw the rods. 

Sluice gates were now constructed at the further end 
of the tunnel, with movable doors, by which the aper- 
ture might be diminished, if necessary, so as to prevent 


any damage to the plains beluw from too suddon a dis- | 


charge of the lake. 


* The seaman is familiar with this process, which is 
employed in the recovery of anchors and cables when 
slipped, under the name of * sweeping.” 


In the mean time, repeated trials with the boring rod 


' convinced Sulzberger that the nature of the ground was 


totally different from what had been expected; and that 


the friable substance of the rock, and the beds of clay 
-and sand which covered it, would render his plan_of 


draining through a number of small perforations imprac- 


ticable.. 


As the operation of sinking a vertical shaft, and open- 
ing a slit from thence into the lake, was too costly ‘to be 
thought of, the only remaining method was to let in. the 
water by springing a mine. This, although aware of its 
uncertainty, Sulzberger, after a close examination of all 
the circumstances, determined to attempt; not without 
warnings of the risk and doubtfulness of the operation. 
Nu other way, however, appeared to be left; and he was 
permitted to pursue his intention. 

From the end of the tunnel, now widened into 2 kind 
of chamber, a vertical shaft was blown out to the height 
of six feet, thus reaching to within three and a half to 
four feet of the water above. This was destined to con- 
tain the mine; Sulzberger being of opinion that the 
explosion of the powder would be more effectual at a 
point above than on the level of the gallery. 

On the 4th of January, 1836, the needful preparations 
having been made, Sulzberger arrived to direct the final 
operation, accompanied by several scientific persons, 
desirous as well to witness the result as to render him 
personal assistance. On the 5th, the floor of the cham- 
ber was filled up with blocks of wood, each a foot square» 
and an embankment on the side towards the gallery, 
carried to an equal height with sand and stones. The 
quantity of powder requisite had been calculated by per- 
suns conversant with artillery, but, as this was an unpre- 
cedented attempt, it was thought desirable to use a 
greater weight than they had fixed, so as to make the. 
effect more certain. A strong leathern bag, containing 
950 pounds of gunpowder, was enclosed in a stout water- 
tight éask; from the bottom of which protruded a metal 
tube, also filled with powder, one end opening into the 
bag, the other intended to receive the sausage by which 
the mine was to be exploded. The utmost difficulty was 
experienced in getting this unwieldly burden along the 
shaft, and upon the raised embankment in the chamber; 
it had yet to be forced up into the vertical shaft, with 
how much toil may be supposed, when it is said that the 
space did not exceed the dimensions of the cask by more 
than a foot on any side. 

Carpenters or masons would have done this more 
readily, with the help of the crab and lever; but the 
peasants, new to the use of these instruments, were 
forced to supply their want of dexterity by main strength 
alone. The very eagerness with which all joined in the 
work impeded its performance. Another inconvenience 
was caused by their crowding to help. ‘The number of 
persons in the shaft, added to the immediate absorption 
of the drain.water in the sand of the embankment, ren- 
dered the air so bad that the lights could no longer be 
kept burning. As the construction of a new “ storm. 
blast” would have occupied too much time; the only 
thing to be done was to leave the shaft for some hours, 
and then resume the work as long as the candles would 
burn. This work, severe in itself, conducted in a narrow 
space streaming with water, and deprived of wholesome 
air, could only be advanced by degrees; and, on the 7th 
of January, the day originally fixed for springing the 
mine, the powder-vessel had not yet been got to the top 


of the vertical shaft; nor was it until the morning of the 


day after, by toiling all night, that they succeeded in 
pushing the cask, propped by successive layers of wooden 


. blocks, to within six inches of the overlying rock. The 


next thing was to attach the heavy pipe or fusee (consist- 
ing of a leathern hose filled with powder, an inch and a 
quarter in diameter, and protected by a wooden case 
coated with resin) to the tube, which projected from the 


_ bottom of the cask, and was temporarily closed with a 


plug. In spite of the total darkness (for the lights had 
long since been put out) of the narrow space, barely 
allowing room for the hands to work, and of the water 
streaming down on every side, Sulzberger succeeded, 
after much exertion, in the difficult task of fastening the 
hose in the orifice of the tube. It was then led down- 
wards, and, for some distance, along the horizontal shaft; 
the space around it filled up with sand and stones care. 
fully rammed in; and the preparations, in which upwards 


of 500 men alternately took part for five successive days _ 


and nights, were finally completed on the morning of 
the 9th January. Great anxiety as to the result pre- 
vailed amongst all. It was to be feared that, in spite of 
every precaution, the powder might have become damp, 
and all their labour, consequently, in vain; or, if not, 
that its explosion, by forcing disjointed masses of rock 
into the shaft, might close it unalterably. 

On the following day, the villagers were assembled at 
an early hour, in breathless expectation of the event. 
The intensity of their interest in the fate of an enterprise 
pursued for nearly fifty years, and so important to their 
humble fortunes, may be readily conceived. Before the 
mine was ordered to be sprung, Sulzberger, accompanied 
by many of his scientific friends, once more visited the 
shaft, from which all the rubbish and loose timber had 
been already removed ; and was encouraged by the disco- 
very, that the fusee remained dry, even on its under side. 

The concerted signal was now given, by mortars fired 
from the Kaiserstuhl, to the dwellers in the pluin below, 
as a.warning to be prepared for the coming of the waters. 
A cannon, on the Landenberg over Sarnen, took up the 
signal, and continued the alarm through Obwalden, as far 
as the Lake of the Four Cantons. 

Some of the spectators crowded to the heights which 
overlooked the northern end of the luke, now covered 
with ice; others betook themselves to the chapels, and 
waited the result on their knees, imploring Heaven for 
its success. In the mean while, a resolute miner, Andreas 
Spire, of Lugnitz, in the Grisons, carried the match into 
the shaft, and, cutting off the end of the fusee, which he 
then covered with loose powder, attached to it the match, 
calculated to burn for fifleen minutes, so as to allow time 
for his escape. As soon as it was kindled, he hastened 
along the gullery, accompanied by a companion who 
carried'the lantern. On his reappearance at the mouth 
of the tunnel, a pistol shot announced his return to the 
anxious multitude. 

The excitement had now reached its highest point; 
in eight minutes, all was to be decided. They passed, 
and nothing was heard; at the eleventh, when all had 
begun to despair of success, two dull reports, immediately 
succeeding each other, were heard from beneath; but the 
earth was not perceived to tremble, nor was any change 
observed in the frozen surface of the lake. 


For a moment the consternation was universal. No 
one doubted that the explosion had failed, At once, a 
rejoicing shout from below announced its suecess,. Old 
and young rushed tumultuously down to the moath of 
the shaft, from which a black torrent of mud, driving 
rere it a cloud of smoke, barst forth with raging vio- 

nce, 

This a issue of a bold enterprise, was in 
itself highly exciting; bat it was still more moving and 
beautiful to witness the emotion of the simple-minded 
peasants, whom it raised to the summit of happiness. 
They congratulated each other with looks and gestures— 
their hearts were-too full fir words, 

They remained until sunset, gazing at the wild out- 
break of the waters. The rest of the day was devoted 
to feasting and exultation; amidst which the heartfelt 
gratitude expressed by the villagers to Sulzberger and the 
others who had shared the labour of the preceding days, 
was absolutely affecting. 

On visiting the tunnel the day after, the joyful specta- 
tors found the scene already changed. From the mouth 
of the shaft the stream now flowed, as clear as crystal, 
down the deepened bed of the Aa, towards the plain of 
Gieswyl. The rocks on every side were covered with 
the tost. fantastic and beautiful frost work, formed by 
the frozen mist arising from the spray of the torrent. 
The lake had already fallen three feet; and the plain of 
Gieswyl was once more, after an interval of one hundred 
years, covered with water. The sluices at the tunnel’s 
month, were, therefore, reduced from twelve to seven 
and a half fect of aperture, and the discharge became 
more gradual. By the 15th of January, the lake had 
sunk fourteen feet deeper, and a considerable space of 
land been left bare. An unexpected circumstance now 
occurred, in abatement of the general joy.. As the waters 
fell, large cracks began to appear in the steeper banks of 
the lake, and several portions had already fallen inwards, 
when a vast fissure, which threatened a space of several 
acres, on whiclt stood a house and other farm buildings, 
was discovered in the immediate neighbourhood of Lun- 
gern. The house had scarccly been removed, when the 
entire piece of land slid down; in one mass, to the bed of 
the lake. This was fortunately the last serious accident 
of the kind that bas hitherto occurred. As the weer 
continued to sink, many of the wells dried up. 

By the 25th of February, the lake had fallen to the 
level of the tunnel’s mouth; and the promised land ap- 
peared, a large space of black mud, covered with the 
trunks of float-timber, and visited by swarms of crows, 
feeding on the insects and worms on its surface. Some 
years must yet elapse, before the ground can become 
valuable for agricultural purposes; the-greater part con- 
sisting of unfruitful sand and clay. The villagers have, 


however, already begun to cultivate it here and there; 


‘and some promising crops of potatoes might have been 
seen last June, in places formerly many feet below the 


‘surface of the lake. 


The entire expense of the work, from its commence- 
ment, in 1790, to the present year, amounted, in money 
payments, to 51,826 francs, (Swiss) or about £5000 ster- 
ling; and in voluntary labour, not reckoned in this sum, 
to 19,000 days’ work—an immense expenditare to be 
raised by a small and poor community.. It is to be 
hoped’ that it will be repaid by the produce of such 
femarkable and praiseworthy exertions. 

Some observations, on the appearance disclosed by the 
denudation of the bed of the lake, may interest the scien- 
tific reader. Three principal feeders—the Lauiback, the 
Dundel, and the Steinlaui—discharged their waters into 
its basin. In the site of their former embouchures, now 
laid bare, the arrangement of their deposits, now cut 
through by the further advance of the stream, displays 
the progress of stratification in a manner beautifully 
illustrating M. Lyell’s theory of progressive aqueous for- 
mations. At the point where the streams met, the flatter 
part of the basin, the slightest dip only is perceptible; 
beyond this, on touching the steeper edge, the strata are 
regularly arranged at am angle of fifteen to twenty de- 
grees inclination. Many springs are found in the re- 
claimed portion; and it is remarkable that, where they 
burst forth, the place is marked by a heap of rounded 
pebbles, encrusted with an ochreous deposit. Whether 
such accumilations are owing to the springs, or have 
merely favoured their escape, is a question for the na- 
turalist to decide. The deposits of float-wood—a part 
of which, considerably decomposed, approaches the lig- 
nite of Utznach in colour and appearance—may furnish 
materials for the illustration of certaim theories on the 
coal formations. 

The preceding details are chiefly abridged from a very 
well written account of this interesting work, which is 
understood to be from the pen of Herr Keller, of Zurich, 
lately published in that eity by Fussli & Co. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
Fouche and the French Police. 

Of all the extraordinary men who were raked up from 
the obscurity of private life during the French revolution, 
and amidst its storms carried to power and eminence, 
there is no one whose name is more notorious than that 
of “the crafty and sagacious” Fouché. “As the parent 
and organiser of that terrible engine of oppression, the 
political police and espionage or spy system, he exercised 
an influence in the different phases of that extraordinary 
drama, secondary only to that of its greatest hero, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, and ultimately subversive even of his 
throne and dynasty. With matchless art and cunning 
he shared in the downfal of no friends or patrons : the 
convention, the directory, the consulate, the empire, the 
kingdom, were allswept away, but Fouché stood i immov- 
able, and in the last great shoek surprised even those best 
acquainted with him, by securing the smiles and confi- 
dence of the gaining party. 

It is perhaps a fortunate cireumstance, that, after his 
long career of intrigue was closed, and when he had 
withdrawn into what was to him a gloomy retirement, 
he took up his pen and composed his own memoirs, 
which were published in Paris, in 1824, after his death. 
Without the avowals he himself volunteers of the policy 


he pursued through life, it would have been difficult to — 


have placed implicit reli on the r respecting 
him made by many of his cotemporaries, who were in 
most instances his enemies. But he has lefta picture of 
himself so perfect in all its parts, and bearing, what may 
seem almost impossible, such marks of candour about it, 
that his foes could add little to its revolting details, 

He tells us that his father was a privateer, thoagh his 
family was respectable. He himself was designed for- 


‘ 
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the séa, but he had an inclination for teaching, and the 


_ revolution found him a prefect in the college of Nantes, 


“ which shows at least,” says he,“ that I was neither 
vefy ignorant nor a fool.” That city sent him asa ré- 
presentative to the national convention, from which he 


~ _ draws the very natural inference, that he possessed the 
_ confidence of its revolutionary inhabitants. He was a 


participator in the bloody acts of that assembly, including 
the execution of Louis XVI. and his quecn ; and in the 
provinces he exercised a mission wherewith he was en- 
trusted to seize, to slay, and to confiscate, in a manner to 
gain the approbation of the Jacobins. Atlength he drew 
the attention of Barras; and having gained his confi- 
dence, he was put-in the way of making himself easy on 


the score of wealth, by government contracts and timely | 


speculations in the funds. 


_ But although the possession of money was every way | 
~ agreeable to the feelings of Fouché, it was not alone 


sufficient to satisfy the cravings of his restless spirit. A 
‘high political employment was the object of his ambition; 
_and after a preliminary embassy to the Cisalpine Repub- 

lic, he at last obtained his object by being nominated to 
the ministry of police under the directory, in August, 

1797. Previous to his appointinent to this department 
of the government, it had been held as of little import- 
ance, “The demagogues of the convention had little 
need of a regular system of the kind. Every affiliated 
club of Jacobins supplied them with spies and with in- 
struments of their pleasure. The directory stood in a 
* different situation. They had no general party of their 
own, and maintained their authority by balancing the 
moderates and democrats against each other. They 
therefore were more dependent on the. police than their 
predecessors.”"* 

- Under Fouché an immediate activity was imparted to 
the fictions of minister of police, which for a time 
maintained the tottering authority of the directory. 
Their enemies, the royalists and the Jacobins, the ex- 
tremes of two perfectly opposite parties, were placed un- 
der an active surveillance, and their most secret designs 
ascertained and frustrated. Spies and informers were 
disseminated amongst them, and arrests and banishments 
multiplied. In a government where force and terror 
were the main ingredients of power, a secret and irre- 
sponsive tribunal, armed with unlimited authority, be- 
came its most dreaded and potent engine. But even 
when Fouché’ appeared labouring most sedulously for 
“the five kings of the Luxembourg,” as the directors 
were derisively styled, his deep and calculating mind 
foresaw how short would he their reign; and even at a 
distance his intrigues were commenced, to avoid the con- 
sequences of their overthrow. Whislt Bonaparte was in 
Egypt, he secured the good graces of Josephine, by lar- 
gesses, which her expensive habits rendered peculiarly 
agreeable to her. By his emissaries he was early in- 
formed of the projected return of the general from his 
unfortunate expedition to the East, and his influence was 
thrown into the scale to forward his views on the su- 
preme government of his country. The revolution of 
the 18th Brumaire, which raised Napoleon to the consu- 
late, received a helping hand from Fouché ; and Bona- 
parte has himself confessed, in his Memoirs dictated at 
St. Helena, that without his assistance it could not have 
been effected. He obtained the reward he contemplated ; 
and whilst his patron Barras was ignominiously expelled 
from office, Fouché retained his portfolio of the police 
under the new administration. 

The great object of the high police was to obtain in- 
formation upon all matters connected with the safety of 
the person and government of the first consul. Paris 
and all France were filled with the discontented, and 
plots were incessantly hatching to overthrow the exist- 
ing order of things. The mind of Bonaparte was so ill 
at ease in his new supremacy; as to be never free from 
suspicions. He thought that even Fouché, with all his 
army of spies, was incapable of getting intelligence of 
every danger that threatened. He therefore instituted 
four distinct departments for the transacting of this 
branch of business. There was the police of the palace 
under Duroc and hisaides-de-camp ; the police of the gen- 
darmerie, under Savary ; the police of the prefecture, un- 
der Dubois; and the ministry of the police, under 
Fouché. All of these Lad their separate establishments, 
their respective spies and informers, and their peculiar 
agents. Each of them made every day its particular re- 
port to the first consul on what was doing, what was 
said, and what was thought. This was what he called 
feeling the pulsc of the republic. Under this system the 
head of each department became eager to exceed his fel- 
lows in the multiplicity of the details he furnished to the 
anxious mind of the first consul. It was necessary for 
them to make a report; and when nothing of conse- 
quence was ascertained, the most ridiculous fubles were 
manufactured. The conversations of the dining-room, 
saloon, the café, the mess, the pot-housc, the hovel, were 
all submitted tothe scrutiny of Napoleon, who often flew 
into a rage at the nonsense that was brought before him. 
Yet the consequences of the duty insposed upon these 
‘ministers were deplorable. ‘ Doubts and suspicions were 
urged against individuals, if facts were not at hand to 
substantiate any specific charges; and the fortune and 
freedom of every inhabitant were at the mercy of the 
most depraved of the human race. 

As the minister of a military despot, Fouché wielded 
the most terrible engine for maintaining his power that 
has been known in modern times. Though he had com- 
petitors in the art, none of them could be compared in 
efficiency and judgment to him. His spy system em- 
braced all classes of the community. Josephine, the 
wife of Bonaparte, was in his pay at the rate-of a thou- 
sand francs (about £42) a day, and Bourrienne, his pri- 
vate secretary, received 25,000 francs (£1000) a month, 
for the information they communicated concerning the 
words and actions of the first consul himself. Bonaparte 
was frequently astonished at what to him seemed the 
preternatural acumen of his police minister, being per- 
fectly unsuspicious that he was himself exposed to the 
system he directed against others. 

In one part of his memoirs, Fouché states that he 
revived an oid maxim of the police, that three persons 
could not meet together and speak indiscreetly on public 
affairs, without its being known in a few hours to the 
police. He adds, “ It is certain that I had the address 
of spreading abroad the belief, that wherever four indi- 
viduals were together, one was certain to be in my pay.” 
What a dreadful system does ‘this admission unfold! 


* Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, vol. 
iv. p. 331. 


The most intimate relations of friendship and consan- 
guinity were insufficient to secure confidence. Social 


. meetings were at an end, when no one knew to whom he 


might venture to open his mouth. Eveh in the state 
prisons, spies were introduced, suffering apparently un- 
der the grievances of tyranny, but in reality to gain the 
confidence of their fellow-prisoners, and then betray and’ 
immolate them. Not only in the capital, but in every 
town and village of France, was. this dreadful system in 
force ; and the unwary, and in many instances the inno- 
cent, were made the victims of villains, who earned their 
detestable wages by inciting them to some foolish excla- 
mation or inconsiderate toast, The princes of the royal 
blood themselves, at that time exiles, were under es- 
pionage by Fouché, and three of the most distinguished 
of the ancient nobility performed the part of spies on 
their “ legitimate” monarch and his family. 

The enormous expenses necessarily caused by the ex- 
tensive operations of Fouché in bribing spies, were sus- 
tained from sources equally flagitious and hurtful to the 
community. His main resource was licenses. One in- 
dividual alone, who took a lease of a gaming-house, paid 
three thousand frances a day to Fouché. Immense sums 
were also collected from passports, for no one could stir 
a foot without a passport; to obtain which, it was neces. 
sary to produce various certificates, such as of birth, pa- 
rentage, and good behaviour, and to have the most mi- 
nute details as to personal appearance inserted, so that 
no mistake might be made by the numerous agents 
through whose hands the unlucky traveller had to pass. 
Add to all this the fines and gratuities paid to the police- 
office, the bribes and douceurs given to its managers, al- 
together ‘producing a fund more than sufficient for the 
purposes for which it was required, and enabling Fouché, 
at the termination of his functions, to deliver to Napoleon 
above two millions of francs as a surplus. 


In a government so suspicious and jealous as Napo. © 


leon’s, not only was all freedom of thought, speech, or 
action, denied to the people generally, but even the army, 
the groundwork and main stay of his sway, was watched 
by innumerable spies. The following is, perhaps, one of 
the most vile transactions for which modern historians 
will have to blush in recording:—It appears that four 
wretched individuals, the chief of whom was named 
Céracchi, entered into a conspiracy against the first 
consul, and they had as an associate a man called Harrel. 
This latter personage came to Bourrienne to relate the 
plot, who, having communicated with the first consul, 
instructed Harrel how he should encourage the parties 
to proceed in their design, so that a real and substantial 
conspiracy might be got up, and prevented the moment 
previous to execution. This was a scheme peculiarly 


‘ agreeable to Bonaparte, as it not only afforded the means 


of increasing his interest amongst the soldiers and people, 
by exciting their indignation and sympathy, but also 
formed the pretext for increased severity on the part of 
the police. He was therefore much rejoiced at so fair 
an opportunity. of obtaining an undoubted plot, and, 
in the joy of his heart, he told Bourrienne not to saya 
word to Fouché, to whom he would prove he knew more 
of police than he did. This injunction of course Bour- 
rienne had secret reasons for disobeying, and, much to 
the annoyance of Napoleon, Fouché soon related to him 
all the particulars. However, Bourrienne still continued 
the negotiation with Harrel, though, from the delay that 
occurred, it seemed difficult to get the conspirators “ up 
to the sticking point.” Napoleon and his secretary be- 
gan to fear that the affair was about to blow off, when 
at length Harrel appeared to inform them that he had 
got all the particulars arranged, but that they had no mo- 
ney to buy arms. In order that the assassins might not 


want such essential instruments in their designs on the.. 


life of the consul, his private secretary furnished them 
with the necessary sums! The remainder of the dis- 
graceful tale it is scarcely necessary to relate. The 
scene of operation was to be the Opera-house, and, on 
the appointed night, Napoleon entered his box with a 
calmness altogether inimitable, the miserable wretches 
concerned in the plot having been arrested a few mo- 
ments before in the lobby. They were led off to prison, 
and thence to the guillotine; whilst Harrel was named 
commandant of the fortress of Vincennes, where he had 
afterwards the satisfaction of handing over the Duke 
d’Enghien to a more veritable scene of assassination.”* 

When the murder of that unfortunate prince took place, 
Fouché was not in the ministry of police, otherwise his 
sagacious mind would probably have pointed out to Na- 
poleon not only the wickedness, but, what was of more 
weight with him, the impolicy, of the step. As it was, 
he declared his disapprobation, and in his autobiography 
has claimed for himself the authorship of those remark- 
able words which were repeated on the occasion—“ it 
is more than a crime; it is a political fault.” As he has 
in another place related an anecdote to prove his own 
ready-wittedness, it would be perhaps unfair not to give 
it, as he seems anxious to enter into a competition on 
this score with his rival in finesse and intrigue, the far- 
famed Talleyrand. Ata council, Fouché was maintain- 
ing that a proposal made by Napoleon, then emperor, 
was impossible. “ What!” exclaimed Bonaparte in a 
fury, “a veteran of the revolution use a terin so pusilla- 
nimous! ‘You, sir, fo maintain that a thing is impossi- 
ble! You who have seen Louis XVI. bow his neck to 
the executioner, whu have seen an archduchess of Aus- 
tria, a queen of France, mending her stockings whilst she 
was preparing for the scaffuld—you, in fine, who see 
yourself a minister, when I am emperor of the French, 
should never have on his tongue the word impossible.” 
To this vehement harrangue Fouché replied, with an in- 
sinuating grace, “ I should have remembered that your 
majesty had taught us that the word impossible is not 
French.” 

Upon the establishment of the empire, Fouché had 
been again appointed minister of police, and, in common 
with many others of Napoleon’s instruments, raised to 
nobility, under the title of Duke of Otranto. The same 
kind of intrigues, the same demoralising espionage, now 
characterised his administration. A daring mancuvre 
he attempted in 1810, to open a negociation with Eng- 
land unknown to Napoleon, caused his abrupt dismissal 
from office; and after a sudden flight to Italy, he returned 
to his estate of Ferriéres, where he continued in close 
seclusion under the watchful eye of his successor in the 
police administration, Savary, Duke of Rovigo. Here. 
occurred what was to him rather an odd incident. He 
addressed a memorial to Napoleon on the subject of the 


* See Memoires de Bourrienne, vols. iii. and iv., French 


edition, Paris and London, 1831. 
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_, Was. engaged at the time. 


projected campaign to Russia, and waiting on the em- 
peror with it in person, he was surprised at his remark— 
“ Ah, I knew you were preparing a paper for me, Mon- 
sieur le Duc.” As Fouché had taken particular pains 
that no one should have an inkling of his intention, he 
was puzzled to know how Napoleon had heard of it. At 
length he recollected that.a man had one day got admis- 
sion into his cabinet, on pretence of speaking to him on 
behalf of a tenant, who must have seen the letters 
“V. M. I. et R.’’.(the initial letters of the words Votre 
Majestie Imperial et Royal) in the writing on which he. 
This was a spy of Savary, 
who thence concluded that Fouché was addressing the 
emperor, and apprised him accordingly. The circum- 
stance would not have been worth noticing, if Fouché 
had not expressed his rage at the circumstance of his be- 
ing once in his life deceived. From the anger of Fouché, 
and the triumph of Savary, also, it may be judged what 
contemptible and stupid details must have frequently en- 
gaged the attention of Napoleon and his mighty police 
ministers. 

When the Duke of Otranto retired from office, he car- 
ried with him a colossal fortune, if we are to trust to 
the account of Savary, who was his bitter enemy. “ The 
income assigned to Fouché, as Duke of Otranto,” says 
he, “ amounted to a clear sum of ninety thousand francs, 
besides the senatorship of Aix in Provence, worth up- 
wards of thirty thousand more. He had besides, a re- 
venue of two hundred thousand franes arising from 
savings in the nine years of his administration, during 
the whole course of which he was altogether in the re- 
ceipt of an income of nine hundred thousand francs 
(£37,500 per annum), all derived from the emperor’s 
bounty.” Under these circumstances, it will not be de- 
nied that Fouché had taken care of himself. 

The subject of this memoir was with Murat when he 
committed the unpardonable act of forsaking Napoleon 
in his adversity, and he boasts that he made Murat pay 
him monies which he claimed from the emperor. He 
was once more made minister of police by Napuleon on 
his return from Elba, in which position he maintained a 
treacherous correspondence with Louis XVIII, by virtue 
of which he retained his post upon the second re- 
storation. To his intrigues after the battle of Waterloo 
may be in a great measure attributed the complete sup- 
pression of the Napoleon dynasty, and the capture of the 
fallen emperor by the English fleet. Nothing could sur- 
pass the rage and astonishment of his former associates, 
when they found Fouché triumphantly riding out the 
storm which had wrecked all of them. One of his col- 
leagues, Carnot, wrote to him, to ask what place of resi- 
dence was assigned him by the police of the king, in 
these words :—“ Traitor, where do yuu order me to go?” 
to which Fouché briefly replied—* Where you please, 
imbecile!” With this insolent repartee, let us close our 
notice of the most skilful schemer who perhaps ever ex- 
isted, Joseph Fouché. 


From the London New Monthly, for May. 
PRACTICAL JOKES. 

Of the frequent serious effects of practical jukes much 
has been said ; and in a recently published book (which, 
for modesty’s sake. on the part of the inditer of this 
sketch, shall be nameless) the pranks and absurdities of 
one of what the Chinese would call first-chop performers 
in that line have been somewhat at length exposed. Mr. 
Daly, however, escaped without doing any very serious 
mischief to any body but himself; and so the retribution 
was satisfactory, and the fool’s bolt once shot the fool 
himself was obliged to bolt at last. 

Different was the fate of Mr. Stephen Satterthwaite, 
of whom it becomes a duty imperative on me to write. 
I say imperative, because 1 consider myself in the situa- 
tion of a farmer who adorns his barn-boor with the re- 
mains of all the vermin destroyed in the course of the 
season, not only as a proof of his own vigilance, but as a 
warning to others of the same tribes to abstain from ha- 
bits aad practices not only destructive tu the peace and 
property of others, but to their own comfort and safety. 

Satterthwaite—I knew him well and long—was a short 
stout fellow, with bristly hair, a reddish nose, a short 
neck, and a round body stuck upon short legs—a sort 
of fellow who would pull your chair from under you, 
just as you were going to sit down; slap-bang-whack 
you come, with your head right against a steel fender or 
a marble chimney-piece—what fun—something to laugh 
at. He would pick your pocket of your handkerchief 
just as he saw you with a severe cold in your head going 
to blow your nose—whut fun. In fact, he was one of 
those irritating monsters who, having perpetrated the 
mostab ble solecism, either touching yourself or some 
body else, says —what fun—something to laugh at. 

One of Satterthwaite’s best jokes was tying a bit of 
meat very securely to the bell-handles which dangle 
outside the gates of certain suburban villas—sweet retire- 
ments of snug citizens—the result of which operation 
was, that every hungry dog who chanced to pass that 
way, instinctively, reasonably almost, but naturally cer- 
tainly, began to grabble at the tempting morsel, which 
he vainly attempted to detach ; the inevitable consequence 
of which attempt was the violent ringing of the bell—out 
come the servants candle in hand, look all around—hear 
nothing, see nothing, shut the gate and go in. The next 
doggy who comes trotting along, and who has not hap- 
pened to dine well, has another touch at the meat, away 
goes the bell again, out come the-servants as before, and 
as before go in again. And thus tgn times in the night 
the family within, continue to be alarmed beyond measure 
at what appears to be a systematic attack upon Hawthorn 
Cottage or Eglantine Lodge, the master of which is a 
decided hypochondriac, and the mistress expecting to be 
confined every half hour. 

The old hackneyed trick of changing the signs of inns 
was a great favourite with Satterthwaite ; but he refined 
upon the old system of removing the whole of a show- 
board. He showed his ingenuity in making a sort of 
cross-reading in his playfulness. For instance, he broke 
off half the sign-board of a hair-dresser at Dorchester, 
and stuck it under the existing board of a man who let 
flies and glass coaches, and the combination produced 
this—* Robert Dickenson. Glass coaches and Flies to let 
by the Day or Hour, as well as Ladies’ Fronts and Tou- 
pées.” While at Abergavenny he distinguished himself 
by superadding to the sign-board of “ Mr. Hickstrop, Sur- 
geon,” that which he had broken away from a poor wo- 
man’s cottage hard by, which gave the addition of 
“ Mangling Done Here.” 

Satterthwaite was a sort of Sylvanus Urban, equally 


active in town or country. He had the felicitous 

not exclusively his own, of bringing chopped horse-hair 
into the service, which, well strewed, and sprinkled with 
a little salt, between the“sheets of his intimate friend, 
drove him vut of bed half mad in half an hour ; and he 
was perfect in the art of boring a hole through a wain. 
scot and carrying a string through it, which was tied to 
the bed-clothes of the respectable gentleman sleeping in 
the next room. As soon as the victim proclaims himself 
fast asleep by that most ungenteel of noises, snoring, Sat. 
terthwaite gives a twitch of his packthread, and off go 


quilt, sheet, and blankets ; the sufferer, surprised, jumps 


out to catch the vanishing covering, the sudden departure 
of which is to him unaccountable; he collects his com. 
forts again, wonders how it could have happened, rollg 
hiinself up most carefully, and again falls asleep. That 
moment Satterthwaite withdraws all the clothes once 
more, and the poor man, not disturbed upon the second 
occasion, sleeps on till he is nearly frozen to death—for 
Stephen never performs this experiment except. in the 
depth of winter; and when in the morning the patient 
eventually awakes, half perished with pains in his limbs 
and rheumatism in his head, he. is agreeably surprised 
with Satterthwaite’s voice from the next room, exclaim. 
ing, “I say, is not that fun ?” 

Once Satterthwaite successfully played off Smollett’s 
old trick ; and having fallen in with a simpleton who wag 
quacking under the homeopathic sages, and who lived 
by rule, he got away his trousers and waistcoat after he 
had gone to bed, and by dint of his own dexterity sewed 
them up in such a manner as to decrease their capacity 
nearly one half without externally betraying the altera- 
tion. Of course they were replaced while his patient 
was asleep. 

In the morning he was the first to call his “dear 
friend” to go out shooting—fine day—birds plenty— 
every body happy—every thing gay. The unfortunate 
invalid, who lived im coustant fear of dropsy, endeavoured 
to obey his amiable friend’s summons; but his attempts 
to dress himself were wholly unavailing. In the inno- 
cence of his heart, and the entirety of his confidence, he 
mentions this appalling eircumstance to his dear friend 
Satterthwaite. 

“ By Jove,” says this agreeable acquaintance, “ what 
can have happened?—My dear friend, how you are 
swelled 

“Me!” cried the other—* this is dreadful—do you 
think—eh ?” 

“ E don’t know,” says Stephen ; “ but I cannot be de- 
ceived—eome down—try and button on the things as 
well as yon can—come down—send for the doctor—upon 
my honour, I believe it is a violent accession of ascites ; 
but I never saw a ease of dropsy so sudden before.” 

The invalid is absolutely terrified at the appearance 
which he had so long and sensitively dreaded. He goes 
down stairs, commanicates his apprehensions to the other 
friends whe are waiting breakfast ; a man is ordered to 
be despatched for the doctor, when Satterthwaite bursts 
into a fit of laughter, and cries— 

“ It’s-alH me—it ’s my joke--is not that fan?” 

Whether the homeopathic patient died of the alarm 
so produced or of the advantages of the system to which 
he adhered, I know not ; that he resteth now in Chester- 
field churech-yard is most true. 

Amengst other things Stephen thought proper to do in 
the same line, was a triek he played upon Major O'Cal- 
laghan,a fine portly Irishman, with shoulders as broad 
as his humour, and a sword as sharp as his wit, und who 
was looked upon as a fire-eater, to whom the slightest 
contradiction would have been death to the offender. 
Him the facetious Satterthwaite eontrived to put into the 
most ridiculous situation, and one which proved that, 
however brave he might be as regarded his fellow-crea- 
tures, he was, onder certain circumstances, as great a 
coward as his neighbours. 

One night, the major, after having recounted various 
wonderful stories about himself, in whieh tiger-killing 
and snake-scotching formed very remarkable features, he 
—as, indeed, some of us had wished him to do some time 
before—retired to bed. He, unlike the wretched victim 
of salt and horse-hair, sank into a slamber—probably not 
over gentle; but just as he was beginning to dream of 
something particularly agreeable, he put his hand out of 
the bed and felt something extremely cold and clammy ; 
he raised up the bed-clothes with his foot, it was some- 
thing long and round; he stretehed out his hand still 
further, and found it was a huge snake coiled on the 
counterpane. Out jumps the major, crying for help and 
for mercy—because killing a snake in the daylight, and 
finding one by way of bed-fellow at night, are totally dif- 
ferent matters. The moment this occurred, Satterthwaite 
rushed out of his room, erying, “What fun—here 's 
a joke!” ‘The son of Mars had been thus terrified by an 
eel-skin stuffed with wet bran. 

The major, however, did not think the joke quite so 
good as Mr. Stephen Satterthwaite did, and the first mo- 
tion he made upon the announcement of its author was 
to break that respectable gentleman’s head—what hap- 
pened? Stephen saluted him with the whole contents of 
a water jug which was on a stand in the corner of the 
room, and made his escape, crying, “ More fun—nothing 
like fan! And when O'Callaghan, whose rage, like 
other fires, was rather fed than depressed dy the applica- 
tion of a small quantity of the oppusing element, deelared 
his intention of treating the affair seriously in the morning, 
the master of the house pacified him entirely by telling 
him that Satterthwaite was a privileged person, one of 
the most agreeable companions in the world, and with- 
out whom it was perfectly impossible to exist, especially 
in a country house. ; 

To me one of these fellows is extremely like what I 
once heard a countryman say at Headington (I wonder 
where Susan Wells is now 7) of just sucha bore in hum- 
ble life. “Sir, he’s for all the world like a dog at @ 
game of nine-pins ; the inoment he sees the ball run, in 
he , upsets this, knocks down that, till all the pins, 
king and all, though he be as big as one the parson 
seed at Spithead, are tipped over topsyturvy, and the 
whole tote of the business is bothered.” ‘These people 
expose you alike to your best friends and your bitterest 
enemies, which to them is equally good sport ; and what 
makes the matter worse, they always contrive, by some 
means or other, to make you an accomplice in their per- 


formances without either your privity, knowledge, or 


sent. 

Among people of this sort there is nothing at which 
they will stop. When Satterthwaite was at school, there 
was a wheelwright’s shop which overhung a valley 
where bricks were made; his delight was to turn the 
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wheels which were left outside the shed at night, 
straight up on their tires and Jet them go; away they 
rolled, and reeled like drunken men, and equally uncon- 
scious of the mischief they were doing, rolled and reeled 
over all the still soft bricks which were ranged in rows 
to harden. Stephen also rejoiced in tying hackney- 
coaches to fruit-women’s barrows unperceived by the 
parties most particularly interested, and then calling 
“Coach.” 


“ He lisped in numbers, and the numbers came.” 


The anxious Jarvey drove up with an Irish tail at his 
heels, very little coveted or expected, and which at no 
time can be very agreeable toa man with the reins in 
his hand. Another jest was knocking up an accoucheur 
in Russel street, Bloomsbury, to yisit, in a case of emer- 
gency, @ spinster of sixty in James street, Buckingham 
gate, leaving the said accoucheur to pay the coach-hire 
there and back. A third was despatching an attorney of 
Marylebone, at twelve o’clock at night, to make the will 
of a client ut Cripplegate, whom, when he got there, he 
found as well as ever, and just to bed from a com- 
fortable supper with a party of friends, for which the said 
attorney at law was just ten minutes too late. One night 
he rang the bell of a respectable poulterer in Piccadilly, 
to ask if the Bishop of Norwich was at home; and on 
another, roused the respectable family of a calculating 
carpenter in Clerkenwell, to know whether he could say 
five words to the chancellor of the exchequer. 

Bat Stephen transcended all these minor achivements, 
—he invented schemes which have gained and left hima 
prodigious reputation. The only thing which in my 
mind had any thing like ingenuity in it, he played off in 
a country-house where I was staying with a large party. 
And where, except perhaps in a ship on a long voyage, 
where do people know so much of each other as ina 
dear, great, rambling country-house? There the tem- 
pers and dispositions of the assembled group develope 
themselves freely and naturally ; all the struggles which 
are made in London society are attempted ander the 
same roof in vain; restraint seems thrown off, and that 
which is, however intelligible to English men and wo- 
men, a sealed book to foreigners, is the delighfuld home- 
liness of feeling in an English country-house. 

Amongst our party was Stephen; and amongst the 
party Stephen had discovered a lady of some forty years 
of age, pechaps more, who, strange to say, preferred, to 
his jolly rubicund countenance, the placid charms of 
what is conventionally termed “a quiet gentlemanly 
man,” a nice person, pale, and delicate, who never looks 
hot, and never says any thing. Stephen marked this 
elegant nonentity for his special vengeance, and having 
first led on the unfortanate lady to admit her admiration 
of his person and bis sentiment,—a word which ladies 
turned of forty are extremely fond of using,—he, in the 
course of events, retired to rest. 

About half an hour after we were all—at feast, I speak 
for myself—in bed, loud cries of fire rang through the 
house; every body jumped up, and men and women, half 
dressed, or rather half re-dressed, rushed down the stair- 
cases, candlestick in hand, as if lights were necessary to 
find the fire, into the drawing-room, where we found 
Satterthwaite stretched out in an arm-chair. Seeing him 
dressed and apparently collected, every body enquired of 
him what he knew of the ery of fire, and what had 
really happened? To these questions he made answer 
none; but, rising. from his seat, proceeded to take. the 
young quiet gentlemanly man by the hand, and advanc- 
ing with him in the most serious and solemn manner to 
the lady before mentioned, he said in a tone of the most 
perfect gravity, “ Permit me, madam, to present you the 
soul of sentiment in a white cotton night-cap.” I admit 
that we all burst out laughing. ‘The lady has never for- 
given Stephen, nor the white cotton night-cap. 

He was staying at Beaconsfield—a town now made 
classical by its vicinage--and passed for a very steady 
sort of person; but, unfortunately, opposite to the inn at 
which he had taken up his quarters,—and he was stopping 
there only to carry on some greater practical joke,—op- 
posite to the inn there lived a man and his wifs in a 
small house which they solely occupied, but kept no ser- 
vant ; it stood in a sort of row, and nobody was more re- 
spectable than this ancient pair. If they had a failing, 
they had but one,—but that Stephen unfortunately dis- 
discovered. 

On certain days this patriarchal pair used to go on a 
visit to their son and his family at their farm-house some 
three miles “ down the road,” where the filial hospitality 


was largely displayed,—their welcome was warm,—their ~ 


cheer good,—and, (if truth must be told, it must,) when 


. they came home at night, the distance they had to walk 


was not so much in length as breadth, and when they 
reached their Lares and Penates upon these occasions it 
was generally past midnight. 

One fatal night they came home—as usual, singing 
a sort of “John Anderson my Jo, love” kind of duet; 
for although, as a punster would say, Timmins had ne- 
ver played a base part as a husband, he was extremely 
fond of singing one when he was a little elevated,—they 
reached the door of their house,—at least so they thought, 
—for they mechanically measured ten steps from their 
neighbour’s door, which they were sufficiently sensible 
to know brought them to their own. Old Mr. Timmins 
fumbled in his pocket for the key and found it; he then 
proceeded to fumble for the lock, but he could not find it. 

“My dear Mrs. T.,” said the poor old man, “ some 
body has run away with.the key-hole.” 

“ My dear Mr. T.,” replied his better and bigger half, 
“you have drunk too much ale. Who should steal a 
key-hole? I tell you, Mr. Timmins, you are not near 
the door. Youare right agin the wall.” 

“Why, do you know, Mrs. T., that’s true,” said the 
husband ; “ but I thought I had gone far enough to find 
our door, because I saw number four here on the left, 
and number six here on the right; so, in course, I natu- 
rally thought ours, which is number five, must be be- 
tween,—don’t you see, Mrs. 

The worthy old man then proceeded again to recon- 
noitre number six,—then number four,—but still there 
was nothing but wall;—in fact, there was no number 
five. The poor old people thought themselves suddenly 
demented, or, to tell the truth, began to believe that they 
were excessively drunk, indeed, a belief which induced 
them to bear all the evils and inconveniences of their 
situation rather than alarm their neighbours; and there 
they stood pottering about, poor old Timmins, with his 
key in his hand, poking against the wall, hunting still for 
akey-hole. At length, since necessity has no law, they 
rasetved to call for assistance,—a call which was prompt- 


ly obeyed, and-their neighbours rallied round them with 
lights and lanterfis to ascertain the real cause of their 
discomfitare ; when, lo and behold! it appeared that after 
dusk the frame of the door had been removed, and the 
door-way had been regularly, newly, -and completely 
built up with brick-work, at (as it appeared) the expense 
of my friend Stephen, who, as soon as the real truth was 
discovered, shouted from his window, where he was at- 
tended by two or three friends to see the result“ What 
—here’a a joke !—eh, isn’t that fun ?” 

For this frolic Master Stephen was made to pay pretty 
handsomely ; and if his uncle had not been a person of 
some consideration in Buckinghamshire, it would have 
gone very hard with him. Yet, no sooner was he well 
out of this scrape, before he contrived to playa trick upon 
an old lady of the highest respectability, who was return- 
ing in a sedan chair from a tea and toast party, in Henley, 
on a tremendously wet night, when he managed to deluge 
her completely, by officiating as oné of tht chairmen, 
well disguised, and throwing open the top of the vehicle 
immediately under a leaden gutter, which was pouring 
forth most copious streams of the falling element. In this 
position he left her, taking to his heels as hard as he 
could, while his “ partner,” the other chairman, not being 
able to lift his load singly, ran after him, to catch him, 
and the fair dowager, equally incompetent toshut herself 
in, was drenched through and through before any aid 
could be procured. . 

Well, for ten years I had known Satterthwaite, and I 
honestly confess I lived in perpetual fear of him. As has 
often been justly remarked—the mind, the temper, the 
disposition of man, vary 80 greatly with events, the 
weather, constitutional disposition, and a thousand other 
things, that nothing can be more dangerous—perhaps 
unsafe is a better word—than a practical joker ;—besides 
which, I cannot endare a man who is always happy— 
always boisterously mirthful—with a sort of self-satisfied 
grin upon his countenance, and a cracked trumpet-like 
voice of self-gratulation, perpetually sounding in one’s 
ears, Let a man be happy—let him be rich—let him be 
perfectly independent of the world; but do not let us see 
a great jolly fellow shaking his sides, and chuckling at 
nothing but his own consciousness that nothing can 
happen to affect his own comforts or interests till he dies. 
Satterthwaite was one of these insensible animals; no- 
thing could move his tenderness or pity. He lived to 
joke—and joke he did to some purpose, as we shall see 
in the sequel. 

I was just on the point of quitting the house where we 
had been staying, where the scene of the cotton night- 
cap had been so effectively performed, when two or three 
of us were invited by a friend who, for evident reasons, 
must be nameless, to have a day’s shooting at his place, 
about twelve miles off. I very gladly accepted the invita- 
tion, although the pleasure I anticipated was in no small 
degree clouded, by finding that Satterthwaite was to be of 
the party. A practical joker, with a gun in his hand, is 
not the most agreeable companion in a batlue ; however, 
I had said I would go, and go I did. 

At the moment we arrived at our friend’s house, he had 
just finished a letter, which he sealed and directed, and 
laid upon the chimney-piece. Satterthwaite, always 
meddling and curious, read the address. 

“So you have been writing to your old friend Mrs. 
H.?” said Stephen. 

“ Yes,” replied G., “ I have been long enough ac- 
quainted in that family to make free, and have written, 
to say that as we shall be near her house at the end of 
our day’s shooting, I venture to expect her to give us 
some dinner. As we shall be fifteen in party, I thought 
it was as well to let her know of our intentions, or else 
we might come off with: short commons.” 

G. rang the bell for his servant, and despatched the 
letter. Satterthwaite, unperceived, followed the man out 
of the room—at least unperceived [ can scarcely say, for 
I saw him go out, but thought nothing of it. While we 
were out shooting, Satterthwaite and I got together on 
one side of a cover, while the rest of the party were 
beating the other. 

“ We shall have some fun to-night,” said Stephen, with 
one of his senseless chuckles—“ such fun !” 

“ What's in the wind now?” said I. 

“I gave G.’s man a sovereign not to take the letter 
you saw him send to our fair friend,” said he. 

“That was rather incautious,” replied I; “for the 
chances are we shall get no dinner.” 

“ Never mind; any thing fora joke,” replied Stephen. 
“T have told the fellow to carry it to the fair lady’s hus- 
band: he is at this moment nailed to the bench in the 
town hall, as chairman of the quarter sessions; und the 
idea that fifleen hungry sportsmen are to be fed and 
feted at his house in the evening will drive him half mad: 
he is as stingy as old Elwes himself; and the very notion 
of our attack upon his cellar and farm-yard will throw 
him into such a rage, that the chances are, he will hurry 
over his business, confound the guilty with the innocent, 
and play the very deuce in his court, in order to get home 
in time to stop the plunder.” 

“ This,” said I, “does not seem a very amiable pro- 
ceeding.” 

“ Capital joke, rely uponit,” said he; “it tells two 
ways ; for, when the company do arrive at his house, his 
lady will have nothing ready to give them, and then they 
will be starved after the day's work.’’. 

“ Yes,” said 1; “but considering that I, and not only 
I, but you, yourself, are to be victimised with the rest, 
it does not strike me to be so comical as you seem to 
imagine.” 

“Mum,” said Satterthwaite; “ not quite s0 silly as that. 
You see that boy beating, with a bag at his back; in that 
bag is one of our friend G.’s cold roast fowls, one of his 
best loaves, and a bottle of his best claret: abstracted and 
packed by my man for the purpose, _ As soon as you feel 
yourself hungry, down we pop ourselves on a sunny 
bank, under a convenient hedge, and divide the spoils.”” 

“ No,” said I; “ I must beg to decline the advantage; 
I shall instantly go to G., and tell him the trick you have 
played.” 

“ Psha,” said Satterthwaite; * you never will enter 
into a joke.” 

‘There was something 60 truly unfeeling; and, I must 
add, so excessively ungentlemanlike in the proceeding, 
that I walked away from him, and enquired of the first 
of our companions whom I met where he thought I could 
find G. He told me that he had walked off in the direc- 
tion of the house in question, the immediate neighbour- 
hood of which we were then approaching. 

As this was the case, I determined on taking the same 
course, 80 that if I missed him, I might myself call at the 
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house, and let the lady into the plot formed against us. 


_ Ata tarn of the road [ caught sight of G. walking rapidly 


forward. I increased my speed, to overtake him, and 
succeeded in reaching the gate of the courtyard at the 
same moment. He turned not, spoke not; but the mo- 
ment:he entered the gate, he shut jt firmly after him, and 
locked it, without speaking one’syllableto me. In an in- 
stant I heard a pistol fired, and a voice exclaim, “ I have 
missed you—go on.” 

I ran towards a side gate ‘which opened into the yard, 
but which was also locked,—it was of open iron work, 
and there I saw the horrid sight,—the lady’s husband, 
still holding a pistol in each hand, adyanced upon G., and 
in a voice I shall never forget, exclaimed, the big tears 
tolling down his cheeks, and his whole framed convulsed 
with agony— . 

“You love her—yes—and she returns your love ;— 
take this—defend yourself!” saying which, he offered 
one of his pistols to his opponent. . ie 

The letter which Mr. Satterthwaite had despatched to 
the husband betrayed a fatal secret which, till then, had 
remained unsuspected. Mad with revenge and despera- 
tion, he rushed from. the seat of justice; and before he 
decided upon the injuries done to society, sped home- 
wards to revenge his own. : 

In vain I cried for help; in vain called on both their 
names, at the moment when they stood facing each other. 
A window of the house was thrown up, and I beheld the 
cause of all their rage in a state of distraction. 

“ Eleanor,” cried G., “ go—go—leave the window ; do 
not be a witness of this dreadful scene.” 

“Let her stay,” replied the husband; she is locked 
into her room ; there is no fear of her separating us.” 

“ Kill me—kill me!” cried the wretched woman; “ it 
is I alone who ought to die.” 

I mingled my cries with hers; I endeavoured to scale 
the wall ; the once dear friends had taken their stand,— 
their pistols were raised, when, driven to distraction by 
her despair, the unhappy Eleanor sprang from the win- 
dow, and fell at the feet of her husband—the fall had so 
deeply injured her that she could make no effort to stay 
their hands. At this moment I had reached the summit 
of the wall, when I saw Satterthwaite and some others 
of our companions approaching. 

“ What a noise you are making!” cried he; “ you 
cry out as if the house was burning; why, the people half 
a mile off will hear you.” 

“ Fire, sir!” said the infuriated husbard; ‘ do not 
add cowardice to crime.” : 

The word given was but too promptly and too well 
obeyed. ‘The injured husband received the bullet from 
his friend’s pistol in his breast, and fell dead at the side 
of his wife. 

I leaped from the wall, and seizing Satterthwaite by 
the throat, thrust him against the iron gate, and holding 
him fast, exclaimed, 

“See, wretch, behold the result of your last perform- 
ance !” 

G., the miserable survivor, fled to America; and the 
wretched wife died from poison the day after the duel. 

So much for PracticaL JuKING. T. E. 


A Rosser Hone, no Lost.—On Tuesday 
night, at the conclusion of the ballet of Fra Diavolo, at 
the King’s Theatre, a mock-serious incident occurred, 
which, after the first moment of terror, convulsed the 
house with laughter. As our readers know, the brigand, 
Coulon, pursued by the military, climbs the rocks over- 
hanging a greut precipice, and is shot just as he arrives - 
at the greatest elevation; he falls, or a figure like him 
falls, into the gulf below, from which, in the course of 
some minutes, he emerges to make his last confession, 
and die before the audience. Through sume failure in 
the machinery, Coulon, or his stuffed substitute, on this 
occasion hung midway, supported by wires invisible to 
the audience. In vain the mechanist pulled from above 
--in vain his deputy pulled from below. The body 
would not pass up or -down, and it only responded to 
their attempts by convulsive twitchings, just as a body 
might do when undergoing such an operation. ‘The 
spectators gave one start, and then burst into a rear of 
laughter. In the mean time some of the dramatis per- 
sone ran on the stage, and the nimblest dancers at- 
tempted by jumping to grasp the fect of the poor devil. 
Others poked at him with long poles from behind the 
wings. All attempts, however, were in vain. He went 
through the process of being well hung: now jerking his 
legs, and twirling round and round like a fowl on astring 
by the fire, to the great amusement of the house. The 
merriment was increased by seeing Coulon’s head peep- 
ing from the water, watching the moment when he was 
cut down, to emerge and die, as the brigand was intended 
historically to end his day. _ His double, however, would 
not yield to force or entreaty, and it was not till one of 
the carpenters thought of clipping the wires at the top 
that the figure was duly precipitated into the abyss. 
Coulon, who is a wag, in the interim, had cut up the 
sleeve of his shirt, and he held his arm in a manner to 
make some of the credulous believe that it was he who 
actually was suspended. Several persons went beliind 
the scenes after the curtain was let down, and more than 
one professional gentleman was seen advaneing, lante in 
hand, to bleed the victim, and get his name announced 
in the paper.—London Spectator. 


Dr. Joun Ersgine.—The late Rev. Dr. Erskine was 
frequently very absent. In the course of his wanderings 
one day in the Links of Edinburgh, he stumbled against 
acow. With his usnal politeness, he took off his hat, 
made a low bow and a thousand apoligies, and then 
walked on. A friend, who witnessed what had happened, 
accosted him, and enquired why he had taken off his hat. 
He replied, that he had accidentally jostled a stranger, 
and was apologising for his rudeness. His amazement 
may be conceived, when he was informed that he had 
been offering his excuses to a cow!—On another oc- 
casion, he met his wife in the Meadows. She stopped, 
and he did so too; he bowed, hoped she was well, and 
bowed again, and went on his way. Upon his return 
home, Mrs. Erskine asked him where he had been. He 
answered, in the Meadows, and that he had met a lady ; 
but he could not for the world imagine who she was. 


GRAMMATICAL EPIGRAM. 


Come, now, Annie dear, how I wish you 'd decide, 
And make ap oe mind if you will be my bride— 
Say at onceo—shall I go for the parson and ring ? 
Give a definite answer, you whimsical thing ! 


I won't be called “ thing,” Mr. Marry-in-haste, 
Love of definite answers in me were misplaced; _ 
Had you ever been taught by your grammar a particle, 
You ‘d have found out that Anne’s an indefinite article, 
R. 
A CONTRADICTION. 


Bent upon extra thousands netting, 
Graspall ’s the oddest mortal living ! 

His only object seems for-getting— 
How strange he should not be for-giving: 


VICTIMS OF SOCIETY. 


By the Countess of Blessington. 


“Tis you that say it, not I; do the deeds, 
And your ungodly deeds Sind aos the words." 


PREFACE. 


The design of personal satire is sometimes justly, 
more often erroneously, attributed to those who attempt 
to paint the manners of the day, and through the cha- 
racter of a fiction, to delineate the vices or the follies of 
real life. But as one who refuses the shelter of the | 
anonymous is usually supposed to reject its privileges, 80. 
the author of these volumes ventures to hope that, by. 
prefixing her name to her work, she offers, at least, a 
guarantee of her desire neither to excite the fear, nor to 
wound the vanity, of individuals. — 

They who move in a highly- artificial state of society, 
acquire, however, a kind of family resemblance; and 
every general description is susceptible of personal appli- 
cation: while, on the other hand, it is a common dispo- 
sition among readers to reverse the destiny of Peter 
Schlemil, and hunt after a substance to every bodiless 
and visionary shadow :—For, whether it be from curi- 
osity or affection, it is certainly true that we are apt to 
take up a novel as we go to an exhibition, less to criticise 
the creations of fancy than to search for the portraits of 
our friends. 

It is not then a superfigous precaution seriously to de- 
clare, that the characters of this work are invented, not 
copied, as the representatives of a class, or the agents of 
a moral: and the greater the number of persons (whether 
those who sully or those who adorn society) that each 
sketch may be thought to resemble, the more, perhaps, 


the author will have obtained the object of her work, and 


proved the assertion of her preface. 


LADY AUGUSTA VERNON TO LADY MARY HOWARD, 
Vernon Hall, June, 


I am sixteen to-day, dearest Mary, and feel su happy 
and joyous, that I must make you a partaker of my feli- 
city. Would that you were here! for, hélas! it will be 
three long days ere this can reach you; and who knows 
if, at the expiration of that period, brief as it is, I shall be 
still as contented? And yet, why not? Have I not all 
that should ensure happiness? A dear, kind, indulgent 
father, who spoils, and a mild, sweet mother, who cor- 
rects me only with a sigh, or a look of more than usual 
solicitude. I am, as you have often told me, a strange, 


wayward creature—giddy asa schoolboy when he first 


escapes to-his play-ground ; and yet, with gleams of me- 


‘lancholy presentiment, as if I felt that there is that within 


me which may preclude lasting peace. | 

The truth is, my father and mother are too partial to 
my good qualities, (if, indecd, I possess any,) and too 
blind, or too tolerating, to my faults. Should I ever 
meet with less lenient judges, how miserable I shall be, 
and how unamiable may I become! for, Iam too.unused 
to censure to be capable of patiently enduring it. And 
yet, how can I hope to find the same absorbing affection, 
the same forbearing kindness, that I have experienced 
from my infancy? But no; I will not allow any fore- 


bodings of the future to cast a gloom over the delightful ~ 
present. Am I not uncertain as an April morning? E 
began, all sunshine, with telling you of my happiness; — 


and here am I, clouded over by doubts of its continuance. 
Thus it is with me ever—smiles or tears; and both 
equally beyond my control. 

Are you not dying with curiosity to learn the cause 
of the happiness announced in the secand line of this let- 
ter? You, who are two years my senior, and ten years 
wiser, if wisdom may be rated by years, will smile when 
I confess, that much of this elation was caused by my 
dear mother’s presenting me with her beautiful parure 
of pearls; and my kind father’s giving me a hundred 
pounds, in the prettiest new pocket-book that ever was 
seen. Yet, before you condemn me for being delighted 
by “ barbaric pearls,” or “sordid gold,” let me tell you, 
that the words which accompanied the gifts caused the 
happiness, more than the gifts themselves; though I am 
not insensible to their charms. “ Augusta, my precious 
child!” said my mother, in that mild and earnest way 
so peculiar to her, “ here is your birth-day present: may 
you ever continue as pure and as spotless as the pearls 
which I now bestow on you.” - 

I threw myself into her arms, and wept on her besom, 
for my heart was too full to speak ; and } felt, at the 
moment, that I would rather have died there, than have 
caused her to shed a tear. She led me to my father’s 
study, who, embracing me, put the pretty pocket-book I 
told you of into my hand, saying, “ Take this, my own 


Gusty, and when its contents are expended, bring it back _ 


to me, and they shalt be replaeed. You are my darling, 
my only child—my comfort!” Then, as clasped his 
neck, and pressed his dear faee, I felt his tears moisten 
my cheek. With sueh parents, have F not cause to be 
contented? Yes, f am; and will be, dearest Mary, your 
happy as well as affectionate friend, 

Auevsta VERNon. 


MARY HOWARD TO AUGUSTA VERNON, 
Howard Castle, June. 


Dearest Augusta,—Were I inclined to play the mentor, 
I should lecture you on the proneness to give way to first 
impulses, which I have always remarked in you; and 
which is sv evident all throwgh your last letter. You 
say that “you have a melancholy presentiment of having 
that within you which may preclude lasting happiness.” 
Does ‘this not look like acknowledging that you have 
faults which may eonquer you, instead ef your conquer- 
ing them ; and who, with such a belief, could hope for 
happiness? Happiness is a rare plant, that seldom takes 
root on earth: few ever enjoyed it, exeept for a brief 
period; the search after it is rarely rewarded by the dis- 
covery. But there is an admirable substitute for ‘it, 
which all may hope to attain, as its attainment depends 
wholly on self—and that is, a contented spirit. This 
panacea for the ills of life can never belong to those who 
are ~governed by, instead of governing their feelings, 
Feelings are delightful acquaintances; and, like acquaint. 
ances, they are charming during prosperity ; but princi. 
ples are our true friends, rescuing us from danger, and 


consoling us in affliction, Cultivate principles, then, 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


dearest Augusta, and learn to make feelings as stibser- 
vient to them as good servants should be to their masters, 
knowing that wisdom and justice guide them. A‘ ship 
on the trackless main, without a rodder or compass, is 
not ina more fearful state than.a young and lovely wo- 
man without fixed principles, abandoned to the sole go- 
vernment of her feelings. 

And now let me tell you, that this will probably be the 
last lecture you will receive from Mary Howard. But 
do not, therefore, think you are to escape future admoni- 
tions. No, dearest Augusta; Mary Delaward, in her 
matron character, will continue to give her giddy but 
dearly loved friend, as many lectures (when years as 
sober-minded Mary Howard ever has done. 

*All is finally fixed for my marriage: the probation, to 
which Lord Delaward-at first submitted with so bad a 
gtace, is expired; and I now may become a wife, with 


that indispensable and only surety for domestic peace,—a 


perfect réliance on the principles of a husband. That I 
preferred him to all others, you have known; and you 
-know also, that when, after his return from Italy, he 
sought my hand, I had no means of judging of his tastes 
or. pursuits, except by waiting a year, and seeing or hear- 
ing how -he occupied his time. He has passed tri- 
umphantly through the dangerous ordeal of a season in 
London, and an autumn and winter in the society of his 
friends, at their residences, and at Delaward Park. He 
has neither frequented Crockford’s, nor attended every 
meeting at Newmarket; nor hunted at Melton; nor 
formed intimacies with dissolute men; nor flirted with 
any of the women who are more remarkable for attract- 
ing admiration than for repelling admirers. In short, he 
is not a-young man of fashion; or rather, a fashionable 
man; and therefore, I am not afraid that he will find 
clubs’ more agreeable than home, or any other man’s 
wift nTare to his taste than his own. 

My father has written to yours, to request that he, 
and your good mother, will condact your giddy self to 
Howard Castle, to be present at the nuptial ceremony. 
This will ‘be a good occasion for you to display your 
pearls, on the possession of which 1 congratulate you: 


-_ and to gratify, by ate presence, your fondly attached 


Mary Howarp. 
LADY A. VERNON TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 
Howard Casile. 
Here we’ are, my dear Caroline, safely arrived; and, 


' according to promise, I give you an account of all that 


is going on in this place. Dear Mary Howard is as 
amiable, as handsome, and as reasonable as ever; and 
seems to me unaccountably tranquil, for one who is on 
the point of marrying the man of her choice. I should 
be all in-a flutter on~such an occasion, not knowing 
whether to laugh or cry, and doing both by turns. Lord 
Delaward is very good looking, but has a sort of dignified 
gravity about him that is rather chilling and imposing ; 
at least, such is its effect on me. There is a respectful 
deference in his manner towards Mary, that checks even 
my habitual familiarity: it is as though he wished to 
intimate that ske whom he had chosen was not to be 
lightly approached ; consequently, I find myself involun- 
tarily assuming a- more reverential demeanour towards 
her—not that { am less attached to her than before. I 
wonder} Caroline, whether J shall ever excite this respect- 
fal feeling in the breast ofany man. There is something 
very flattering in it, too; yet, I should like to be more 
wildly, more passionately loved than Mary is; and I 
should be addicted to showing my power over my lover, 
as well as exerting it. How delightful to alarm, to agi- 
tate him—to make him feel as if he could never be sure 
of me! instead of being, as Lord Delaward appears to 
‘be, as certain of Mary’s unchangeable affection as he is 
of his own. 

I write all that comes into my giddy head to you, be- 
cause I know you to be as giddy as myself. I dared not 
have addressed half this idle trifling to Mary Howard, 
who views, in her future husband, the companion with 
whom she is to share those trials of life from which even 
the most fortunate are not exempt; while I should 
think only of the lover, with whom I was to enjoy its 
pleasures. Mary’s is the just view; mine the too com- 
mon one. 

Lord Delaward presented a superb suit of diamonds to 
Mary this morning; they are in a case lined with blue 
velvet, and really shone like stars in the azure sky. They 
did not at all dazzle her, though I confess they did me. 
She seemed to value them only as being his gift, and in 
consequence of their having never been worn save by 
virtuous women; for his mother and grandmother were 
remarkable for their decorous lives; but J, if the truth 
must be told, should have valued them for their own in- 
trinsic beauty ; and not have given a thought to their 
former owners. I often wish that I could be as good 
and as rational as Mary Howard; and she sometimes 
makes me good, if not wise, by the influence she pos- 
sesses over me, Mais, helas! it does not last long; for 
a few flattering speeches, a new dress, or a trinket, excite 
me to fresh levities, and all my praiseworthy resolutions 
fade away. I must leave off, as I am summoned to the 
drawing-room ; and shall resume my pen to-morrow, after 
the wedding. 


I never fancied that I should weep at a wedding; yet 


‘I have done so, and so, I think, would even you, had you 


been present, little as you are given tu the indulgence of 
tears. There is something solemn in witnessing the 
ratification of a union that death alone can dissolve, 
when the individuals forming it are fully penetrated with 
the importance, the holiness of the duties they are under- 
taking. Mary (no longer Mary Howard) preferred be- 
ing married in the parish church to having the ceremony 
performed at home: I ventured to ask her the reason yes. 
terday, when we were alone; and she told me, that, 
having been baptised, confirmed, and having received the 
sacrament in that church, she wished to pledge her faith 
at the same altar. 

“My mother, too, sleeps there,” added Mary, with a 
ear trembling in her eye; “ and this is a strong induce- 


ment to me; it is as "though it sanctified still more so- 


Jemnly my marriage.” 

A pensiveness pervaded the whole party last evening. 
Lord Howard was evidently thinking of his approaching 
separation from his child, while she was continually 
stealing looks at him, as if to imprint his features in her 
memory; though, at each glance, her eyes became suf- 


-fased with tears. Lord Delaward made Lord Howard 


promise to join them in a fortnight; and pressed it so 


strongly that it was easy to see that he considered this 
the best mode of consoling Mary. 
My dear good papa and mamma seemed to think that 


it was J that was going tobe harried ; for they looked . 


at me as often and as tenderly as if I was to be whisked 
off from them to-morrow in a traveling-carriage and 
four; and I began to fear that they would make up their 
minds to take measures for my leading a life of single 
blessedness, now that all the pain of parting with a child 
was “ brought home to their business and their bosoms,” 
by witnessing Lord Howard’s chagrin. 

The old servants (and nearly all of them are old) seem- 
ed to partake of the general depression of spirits; and I 
continually caught them regarding their young mistress 
with reverential affection. I know that you will expect 
a description of the bride’s dress, but I am thinking too 
much of fer, to enter into a detail of her toilet. It was 
all that was proper for such an occasion; but her pale 
cheek, trembling lip, and tearful eyes, prevented even my 
giddy self from attending to aught else. The children 
of the school that Mary founded here, all attended at the 
church, headed by their mistress, and in their Sunday 
clothes, each carrying a bouquet. The clergyman who 


performed the ceremony is the same who baptised Mary ; 


and he read the service most impressively. She repeated 
the words in a clear and firm voice, as if she wished all 
present to hear her; and when Lord Delaward placed the 
ring on her finger, she looked at the monument of her 
mother, as if to beseech the blessing of her whose remains 
are reposing beneath it. Tears were continually stealing 
down the cheeks of Lord Howard; his thonghts appeared 
to be divided between the wife he had lost and the child 
he was then resigning. 

When we left the church, the children presented their 
bouquete to Lady Delaward, and our carriages were 
nearly filled with flowers, as, followed by the blessings of 
the poor, who all assembled to see their benefactress, we 
returned to Howard Castle. 

The dejeuner, though a very splendid one, was little 
honoured by the appetites of the guests. The father and 
daughter were too much affected to admit of any thing 
like cheerfulness in those around them. When the re- 
past had terminated, and Lord Delaward’s carriage was 
announced, Mary affectionately reminded my father and 
mother of their promise to remain at Howard Castle, un- 
til the day her father is to set out to join her at Delaward 
Park, where we are also invited. ; 

The parting between Lord Howard and Mary was truly 
affecting, and the more so that it was evident each had 
endeavoured, for the sake of the otlier, to suppress all 
manifestation of emotion. When the carriage of the 
bridegroom drove away, Lord Howard entered his study, 
followed by my father and mother, who shared his grief, 
if they could not remove it; and they are all three, at 
this moment, talking over the happy prospects of the new 
married couple. The tenantry and the poor have been 
plentifully regaled in the park; so that, while within the 
castle ali has been melancholy, the greatest hilarity pre- 
vails without. 

I have now written you an epistle as large as the 
Times newspuper with a supplementary sheet, for which 
you ought to be very thankful, as I have not been in an 
epistolary mood. I must be present at the marriage of 
some madcap like yourself, to remove the impression 
produced on me by that which I have just witnessed; 
and to bring me: back to the comfortable belief, which 
you have tried to inculcate, that it is only a ceremony 
established to give ladies the power of obtuining homes 
and wardrobes, diamonds, and new carriages, and va- 
rious other delightful things, too numerous to name: and 
all this good only taxed with the appendage of a—hus- 
band. Your affectionate friend, 

Avcusta VERNon. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO THE LADY A. VERNON. 


Do you know, ma chére, that you are growing quite 
romantic and sentimental? Your whole description of 


‘the marriage of your sober-minded friend was worthy of 


some lachrymose novel, and not at all alike your léger 
style; which I am candid enough to acknowledge that I 
prefer. Lord Delaward seems to be a sort of modern 
copy of Sir Charles Grandison; and presents himself to 
my imagination in a court dress, with a chapeau-bras. 
1 am sure that Le and his bride will be models of do- 
mestic felicity, doing all the good in their power, and 
avoiding all the evil: superintending their household, 
cestublishing charity schools, setting the best examples, 
and, content to “ live in decencies for ever,” arrive at a 
good old age, the slaves to what they call their princi- 
ples; but, which in dear France, where my happiest 
days have bcen past, we designate by another and a 
better name—prejudices. 

I almost begin to despair of making any thing of you, 
chére Augusta, while you are so easily influenced by 
those around you. You resemble the chaineleon, which 
is said to take the colours of whatever it is brought in 
contact with. This must not be. Influence others fant 
que vous voudrez ; but if you wish to maintain your in- 
dependence, permit not others to influence you. 

What could be more absurd than the maudlin senti- 
mentality of Lord Howard at his daughter’s marrying 
well—an object which, | dare say, it has been his con- 
stant aim to accomplish ever since she passed her third 
lustre? Then, Lady Mary finds it a very melancholy 
thing, forsooth, to marry the man of her choice, with a 
high station, large fortune, and all appliances to boot ; 
because, it takes her from her dull old paternal castle, 
her stupid papa, and her—charity school! Do not be 
very much offended with me, ma chére petite, when I 
confess that I laughed heartily at your sentimental de- 
scription of all this absurd driveling. You talk of the 
solemnity of the ratificstion of a union which death alone 
can dissolve, quite forgetting how often the house of 
lords performs this service; as a reference to “ Debrett’s 
Peerage” can certify. Had you reflected on the possibility 
of this less solemn dissolution of Hymen’s chains, a possi- 
bility which is always taken into consideration by the 
lawyers employed by the contracting parties, if not by 
the contracting parties themselves, you would have felt 
less melancholy on the occasion. Indced, your lachry- 
mose sympathies appeared to me quite incomprehensible ; 
and I expected to lave Lady Mary’s tears ultimately ac- 
counted for by the discovery of some interesting young 
swain in the neighbourhood, the son of the parson or 
doctor, who had ventured to regard her beauties, as dogs 


bay the muon. "I could fill up a very pretty little vaude- 


ville from such «subject ; whereas, of the reality, as you 
viewed it, one could make nothing. We live in an age, 
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ma bonne Augusta, when nothing but exciting subjects 
have any interest. Tears are now only shed when great 
crimes are their source; domestic feelings are passés de 
mode ; and those who would awaken sympathy, must 
dare guilt. Look at the theatres in France—where 
horror on horror accumulates, and plaudits “loud and 
deep” follow every scene of guilt, and every sentiment 
of reckless daring! Look at the crimes every day com- 
mitted in that land of passion, where naught sleeps save 
reason; and where events, public and private, suceeed 
each other so quickly, that the mind is kept in a con. 
-tinual delightful state of excitement. Had your 
friend, Lady Mary, and-her sapient pére, been inhabit- 
ants of dear France, they would have found neither time 
nor scene for their domestic sentimentalities. She would 
have been thinking of her trousseau, and the envy it 
would excite—or the last novel of Eugene, Sue, or 
Balzac, or of all these; for in France a woman’s head 
can embrace simultaneously many more subjects than 
ours can contain in succession, during the lapse of a 
twelvemonth. And hence their general freedom from 
concentrated or violent affections; a freedom that ren- 
ders them toujours gai, et toujours amiable,—they dis- 
pensing to the many, the smiles and petits soins that 
we reserve for the few. But to return to you, ma chére, 
Let me beseech you to abandon l’école sentimentale, c’est 
mauvais genre a present: let me, also, remind you to be 
careful of not allowing my letters to be seen by any eye 
save your own. I write to you a ceur ouvert; and 
should detest having my hasty and inartificial composi- 
tions subjected to the perusal and criticism of some one 
who might not be able to understand them, or votre amie, 
Caro.ine. 
THE COUNTESS OF DELAWARD TO THE LADY AUGUSTA VERNON. 
Delaward Park. 

I am impatient to hear from you, dearest Augusta, how 
my beloved father supports this, our first separation. 
He has written to me in a cheerful tone; but he is so 
prone to conceal his own sufferings, in order not to in- 
crease those of others, that I fear his cheerfulness was 
only assumed to tranquilise me. I have been so accus- 
tomed to refer to him on all occasions, to administer to 
his happiness, and to derive mine from him, that, even 
surrounded with blessings as I am, I want his presence, 
to be as contented and as grateful as I ought to be. 
How thankful should we be to the Almighty, when He 
gives us parents whom we can love and reverence, as 
well as obey—when affection and duty go hand in hand! 
This has been my blessed lot, and is likewise yours, my 
dear Augusta. There is, however, one difference between 
our parents, though it proceeds from the same cause, 


_ acting diversely,—namely, excessive affection. Mine 


never permitted me to have a secret from them, or to 
receive a letter from any of my companions that was not 
submitted to their inspection. This plan was adopted 
when I was so young that I could not understand its 
motive ; and, when I grew older, the habit was so formed 
that I knew not whether it was continued by their de- 
sire or my own. They reasoned with me on the fallacies 
often contained in the letters of my young friends, and 
on the inferences which my inexperience led me to draw 
from them. They taught me to reflect, and to distin- 
guish between what was erroneous and what was praise- 
worthy in sentiment ; and to judge of actions by principle 
alone, and not by prejudices. From how many false 
impressions did my beloved parents rescue me, by exerting 
for me their reason, ere my own had acquired sufficient 
force to protectme! Yours, with equal affection, impose 
no restraint on your intercourse with your female friends. 
They never see your correspondence ; consequently, can- 
not refute the false opinions it may contain, and, for the 
detection of which, your youth and -inexperience unfit 
you. You are, therefore, exposed to the danger of im- 
bibing the sentiments of those who are less amiable and 
pure-minded than yourself; ere yet your principles are 
immutably fixed, or your reasoning powers sufficiently 
matured to enable you to reject the poison that may thus 
be proffered. You know, dear Augusta, that Iam not 
malignant or censorious; and, therefore, will not suspect 
me of being influenced by unworthy feelings, when I 
tell you I am apprehensive that the purity of your mind 
may be sullicd, and the goodness of your heart impaired, 
by your correspondence with Miss Montressor. When 
you mentioned, in the presence of Lord Delaward, that 
you frequently heard from her, did you not observe that 
he looked unusually grave? Knowing the sinecrity of 
my affection for you, he has thought it his duty to in- 
form me, that, from all he saw and heard of that young 
lady, in Italy, and in France, he considers an intimacy 
with her fraught with danger for one so young as your- 
self. 

Miss Montressor prides herself on having conquered 
what she calls English prejudices, and adopted French 
opinions in their place. The most sacred objects and 
established usages,—nay, the domestic affections,—are 
made the subjects of her persiflage; and she is too anx- 
ious to pass for a bel esprit in society, to guard against 
being more than suspected of levity, irreligion, and heart- 
lessness. 

Break off your correspondence with her by degrees, 
or, if you have mental courage sufficient to brusquer it, do 
so; and call to mind the opinion of Lord Delaward ex- 
pressed within a few minutes before I commenced this 
letter,—an opinion which I have often heard my dear 
father repeat,—that there is more danger to a young and 
innocent female in an unrestrained correspondence with 
one of her own sex who is unprincipled and heartless, 
than in an acquaintance even with men of light charac. 
ter, who possess not equal opportunities of instilling the 
poison of their false opinions. 

1 .tell you nothing of my happiness, my dear Augusta, 
bat I hope you will soon witness it. It is the general 
custom for brides to write inflated descriptions of their 
felicity to their friends: look for none of these from me; 
and be assured that happiness, like beauty, can never be 
faithfully expressed by a picture, and perhaps the less 
easy it is to describe the more perfect it is. 

Your affectionate 
Mary Detawarp. 


THE LADY A. VERNON TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 

I cannot believe, dear Caroline, that you are really 
scrious in half that you write to me; may I add, that J] 
do not wish to think that you are? Indeed, you do not 
understand Lady Delaward’s character; if you did, you 
would not imagine her to be a person affecting senti- 
mentality herself, or encouraging its display in others. 


If you value my friendship, do not attempt to ridicule 


those I love and respect ; for, though I give you full per. 
mission to laugh at me, I am peculiarly sensitive with 
regard to them. 

The unbecoming levity with which you refer to the 


: frequency and facility of divorce, both shocked ang 


pained me. How could you jest on So grave & matter, 
or remind me of examples of conduct in our sex so hy. 
miliating to reflect on? It is this proneness to treat with 
ridicule subjects which should be ever exempt from its 
assaults, that often and seriously offends your good a 
and alarms those whose good opinion I so much 
you to obtain. Conquer this unfeminine Propensity, 
dear Caroline ; for, be assured, its indulgence is highly 
injurious to you. 

We dined yesterday at Lord Seymour's, where we met 


‘ two London beaux; one Lord Annandale, and the other, 


Sir Henry Beaumont. The first is good-looking, and 
has the appearance of being extremely well satisfied with 
himself, perhaps too much so: and yet, I like to see 
men of faghion possess a eertain confidence of manner ; 


it renders their attentions more flattering. Besides, he 
who greatly admires himself, must find many charms in 


that woman with whem he is disposed to share his 
hitherto self-engrossed admiration. Sir Henry Beaumont 
is not so good-looking as Lord Annandale; he has lank 
hair, which I detest; while Lord Anmnandale’s floats in 
hyacinthine curls, and sets off his face to the greatest 
advantage. 

The Ladies Seymour evidently wished to attraet Lord. 


" Annandale, and he as evidently was se unmindful of 


their fascinations as to bestow a lurge share of his atten. 

tion on me; whieh, to judge from their looks, was any 

thing but agreeable to them. They were foreed to be 
content with the assiduities of Sir Henry Beaumont, 

who seemed almost affraid to look at me, when he ob. 

served that I had monopolised the entire attention of 
Lord Annandale. What a difference is there in the ap. 

pearance and manner of Lord Annandale, and Lord 

Delaward! [In the presence of the latter, I experienced 

a degree of restraint which almost amounted to géne ;. 
while in that of the former I feel as perfeetly at my ease 

as if we were old aequaintances. And yet I should like 

to have a husband whose dignity repelled familiarity from 

all but me: not such a one as that ceremonious lord of 
whom we read, who, when his young wife embraeed him, 
told her that his former eountess, though a Howard, 
never took such a liberty. 

Our host has invited Lord Annandale te spend two or 
three days here; an invitation which he aeceepted with 
evitlent pleasure, and not without insinuating to me that 
I was the magnet which attracted him to Howard Castle. 
1 am not sorry to have this plaee enlivened by the pre- 
sence of a beau; for, to confess the truth, the sententious 
conversation ef Lord Howard, and the admiring assents 
of papa and mamma, are more instructive than amusing. 
I wish you were here—a selfish wish, you will say—as J 
have mentioned the tristesse of this séjour ; but, I be- 
lieve, we are always most disposed to desire the presence 
of our friends, when we mest require the exhilaration it 
inspires. 

Your affectionate, 
Avousta Vernon. 


LORD ANNANDALE TO THE MARQUESS O¥ NOTTINGHAM. 

My dear Nottingham,—Here I am in the feudal cha- 
teaa of the Howards! the last place where I expceted to 
find myself; and to whieh I have been attracted by the 
beautiful daughter of Lord Vernon, who, with her father 
and mother, are staying here on a visit. I met them at 
Lord Seymour’s when at dinner, two days ago, and 
Lord Howard asked me to come and pass a short time 
with him ; an invitation I should assuredly not have ac- 
cepted, had not the bright eyes of the fair Lady Augusta 
appeared to sparkle with complacency when it was made. 
You ean fancy nothing half so brilliant, so beautiful, and 
so joyous, as this same Lady Augusta. She resembles 
nothing earthly that I have seen, or unearthly that I 
have imagined, except it be the beau-idéal of a Hebe. 
The most luxuriant tresses, of the fairest and most silken 
texture, eyes blue and radiant as the heaveus, cheeks of 
rose, and lips of carnation, and a skin white and polished 
as—what shall I say? not marble, for that is hard—not 
snow, for that is cold—not satin, for that sounds like a 
man-milliner comparison—like nothing, that I ever saw 
before, or, I verily believe, shall see again, except in her. 
Then her figure! by Jove it is matchless! All the elas- 
ticity and bounding animation of the child, with all the 
rounded beauty of contour of the woman. Arms that 
might serve as models to the sculptor ; hands that look 
as if only formed to play with flowers ; and feet that seem 


almost too small to bear the beautiful figure, in which _ 


she excels all other women. No, my dear Nottingham, 
even after this description, you can no more form 


idea of Lady Augusta Vernon, than I could have be- — 


lieved that such transcendent loveliness existed, until I 
had seen her. She is a perfect child in manner and in 
mind, and a little of a spoilt one too, I should imagine, 
from a eertain half pouting, half laughing look, with 
which I saw her resist some interference of ber father, 
relative to a horse that he thought too spirited for her to 
ride. You should have seen the air mutin with which 
she maintained that she could perfectly master it; and 

yet it was the arch vivacity of a playful child, and not 
the wilfulness of an obstinate woman, that she displayed 
in this little contest with papa. If ever again I should 
put on the chains of the saffron-robed god, this is just 
the ereature to tempt me; and I should be the envy of 
all the men in London, could I present her there a 
Lady Annandale, before the roses of her cheeks have 
faded, or the brilliancy of her eyes been dimmed, by 4 
London season, which is so destructive to the freshness 
of beauty. Envy me for being under the same roof with 
this divinity ; I know you would, if you could see her! 

Tout a vous, 
ANNANDALE. 


LADY AUGUSTA VERNON ‘FO LADY DELAWARD. 
Dearest Mary,—'Fhough we shall meet in a few days, 


I know you wish to be kept aw courant of the state of . 
health aud spirits of your dear father. He is well, and 


as cheerful as ean be expected, during the first weck of 
separation from an only ehild—and such a child! Until 
I saw the effect your absence has produced, I was not 


aware how mueh of the happiness of a parent is rent from .» 
him, when, by the departure of his child from the pater- 


nal home, he is left to look at the vacant chair, the silent 
harp, and the untouched piano. How gloomy, themp 
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WALDIE’S LITER ARY OMNIBUS. 


eer 


appears the dwelling where no datighter’s greeting meets 


him in the morning, and no fond good-night awaits him 
ere he seeks his pillow! This is all doubly experienced, 


when a mother shares not the solitude of a father thus - 


bereaved; and I have endeavoured all in my power, al- 
though, I fear, inefficaciously, to supply your place to 
Lord Howard. I feel as if my affection for my own pa- 
rent’s had increased, since I have witnessed how dear 
and essential a daughter is to the happiness of the au- 
thors of her being. At 

We had a visiter here for the last two days—Lord 
Annandale. He is agreeable and good-looking, and, in 
‘every respect, far superior to the men I have been accus- 
tomed to see. I can hardly believe that he has been a 
husband, and is a father ; for, he appears almost as lively 
and unthinking as myself: and I have ever associated in 
my mind a pensiveness, if not a gravity, with my ideas 
of those who have filled those serious and responsible ca- 


‘pacities. Lord Annandale has been giving me such 


glowing descriptions of London, and its pleasures, that I 
pine to be there, and to partake them. I wish I was 
seventeen, for at that age I am to be presented; mais 
hélas! it wants eleven long months to that period. Lord 
Annandale treats me quite as if I had been out, and has 
told me a good deal of the London gossip: he has been a 
little ill-natured in laughing at the Ladies Seymour, in 
which I fear that I too readily joined; but there was no 
resisting the drollery of his mimickry. He says, that 
they are as ambitious of conquest as ever Napoleon was, 
though not so successful; and that, unlike him, they 
keep no corps de réserve, as they bring all their forces 
into the field at once. Lord Annandale is just the sort 
of person that Caroline Montressor would like. Apro- 
pos of her: I cannot, dear Mary, give her up, it would 
look go unkind and ill-natured. Indeed, you du not 
render her justice; for, though I must admit she is 
given to persiflage, she is kind-hearted and well-meaning, 
and very much attached to me. You talk so quietly of 
your happiness, that, though I cannot doubt, I do not 
feel disposed to envy it. But, you will scold me if I say 
more, and prove to me as you always do, that you are 
right, and J wrong, though always your affectionate 
Aucusta Vernon. 
LADY DELAWARD TO LADY AUGUSTA VERNON. 
Dedaward Park. 

Can it be possible that you, my dear Augusta, can 
join in the laughter of Lord Annandale against the 
Ladies Seymour? His ridiculing them to you, betrays 
that he had discovered in you a propensity to be pleased 
by his ill-natured raillery—a poor compliment to your 
heart. 1 know Lord Annandale, and think him vain, 
affected, and flippant: bat, let me not, while censuring 
his malevolent propensity, merit a similar imputation, by 
commenting too severely on his faults. I would only 
impress upon your mind, that a man who indulges in 
satirical gossip is always a dangerous, although he may 
be an amusing companion. Nothing implies a light es- 
timation of our sex more than the habit some men have of 
seeking to entertain us at the expense of our female ac- 
quaintances; and, when we encourage their malice by 
our smiles, we justify their bad opinion. You say, that 
Lord Aanandale’s glowing description of London, and its 
pleasures, makes you wish to be there, and to partake 
them; and that you sigh for the completion of your 
seventecnth year, that you may enter into fashionable 
life. If 1 know your heart, I pronounce that diseppoint- 
ment must await you in that glittering circle where you 
anticipate only happiness; and where pleasure, though 
at a distance it may look like the unearthly guest, loses 
all resemblance when nearer approached. 

If you are determined to persist in your correspond- 
ence with Miss Montressor, do, at least, make up your 
mind to reject her counsel, and shun the adoption of her 
false opinions. I dwell not on the evil consequences 
which an intimacy with her may preduce, by alarming 
the good and prudent from seeking you. Her levity and 
indiscretion in avowing her principles—or want of prin- 
ciples, I should rather say—have driven from her many 
of her own sex, and impressed the other with notions 
most prejudicial to a young woman. Serious as this con- 
sideration may be, I am more alarmed by the certain risk 
which your morals incur in an intimacy with her than 
by the probable injury which it may entail upon your 
worldly prospects. Be on your guard, dearest Augusta ; 
tead none of the French novels she recommends; and, 
if you will not break with her, at least discourage her 
levity as much as you can. We expect you to dinner on 
Thursday; need I say how glad I shall be to see you 


Your affectionate 
Mary Decawarp. 


LADY A. VERNON TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 


Lord Annandale is still here, dearest Caroline; and, 
we not going to Delaward Park to-morrow, 
would probably continue here as long a&.we may do, or 
at least ds long as his convenience permitted. Shail I, 
or shall I not confess, that he has declared himself my 
suitor, and that I, though. somewhat loth, have listened 
to his prayer, and referred him to papa; who, however, 
and mamma, seemed more surprised than pleased at the 


avowal of his attachment to me. They pleaded, in op. _ 
position to the demand, my extreme youth and inex-— 


petience—my ignorance of the world—and their desire 
that I should not marry until I was at least eighteen. 
All their reasoning only served to increase the ardour of 
my suitor ; who implored me‘with such zeal and passion, 
that I consented to tell my mother that my happiness de- 
pended on my union with him. 

She, dear good soul—having shed a few tears at the 
declaration, that the happiness of her Augusta depended 
on any one save her, and papa, and having expressed 
some wonder that, on so short an acquaintance, a serious 
attachment could be formed, and some doubts that I 
could be happy away from pareuts who adored me,— 
Sought papa, to tell him what I desired he should know. 
No sooner had she left the room than I wished to recall 
her. Her last observation had touched a chord in my 

“heart that vibrated painfully ; and I asked myself, while 
tears streamed down my cheeks, whether, indeed, I could 
be happy, away from the dear, the indulgent parents, 
whom I was willing to abandon for a man unknown to 
me a few weeks ago? I felt tempted to follow her to my 
fathers room, and to adopt their rejection of Lord Annan- 
dale, or, at least, to retard my acceptance of him for a 


' year or two: but shame, and a dread of the imputation 


of giddiness and vacillation, to which so rapid a change 


in my feelings might have given rise, checked the im- 
pulse; and I rémained weeping in my room, frightened 
at the dilemma into which. my own weakness had re- 
duced me, and awaiting with dread, the result of that 
intercession on the part of mamma, for which, gnly a few 
minutes before, I had warmly pleaded. - 

How strange is the human heart! or, at least, that 


‘specimen of it which is now throbbing in my’ breast. 


While listening to Lord Annandale’s passionate entreaties 
to be his, I fancied that he was dear to me—nay, almost 
believed my own assertion, that my happiness depended 
on a union with him; yet, now that my parents havo 
yielded to his solicitation, supposing that this concession 
was necessary to the peace of their child, I feel as if he 
had become indifferent to me, and I wonder how I could 
ever have imagined that I loved him. 

When subsequently he came to me, all rapture at the 
consent of my futher, and thanked me for having ob-. 
tained it, I experienced an instinctive desire to tell him 
the state of my feelings: but shame again withheld me, 
joined to a latent doubt of the possibility of another 
change in my sentiments ; consequently, 1 let him pour 
out his impassioned vows of eternal affection and gra- 
titude, while'I coldly suffered, instead of participating his 
happiness. Surely I do‘not, cannot, love this man, or I 
could not feel thus coldly on such an occasion: yet, he 
is handsome and agrecable, and, a few hours ago, I 
thought him much more than this. Counsel me, dearest 
Caroline ; tell me if there is yet time to avow to my 
parents the real state of my inclinations, and to be equally 
candid with Lord Annandale. It seems to me to be 
cruel to let him continue in the erroneous belief that I 
love him, when the allusion has vanished from my own 
mind; and yet how miserable will such an avowal ren- 
der him, adoring me as he does ! 

No, I have not courage to inflict unhappiness on 
another : let me rather bear it myself, since to my own 
levity, and want of self-knowledge, it is due. Iam now 
sensible that I have been dazzled and flattered by this, 
the first passion I have inspired; and that I have mis- 
taken the transient gratitude ocasioned by gratified 
vanity, for a more fervent sentiment. Lord Annandale 
has told me, that he fears Lady Delaward may prejudice 
me against him ; and that this apprehension was one of 
the reasons which urged him to press his suit before I 
had again seen her. He attempted to pass some ill-na- 
tured pleasantries on her prudery, and old-fashioned for- 
mality of manners ; said that she disliked every one who 
was not as straightlaced as herself: but I checked his 
raillery, as I cannot bear to hear Lady Delaward spoken 
ill of by those who judge her only from a cold exterior. 
To-morrow, we set out to Delaward Park, and Lord An- 
nandale goes to his seat in Gloucesterhire. I feel a sense 
of relief at our separation; for, he is so overjoyed and 
happy, that my calmness, if not gravity, forms a contrast 
not pleasant to me, and not, I should think, likely to be 
gratifying to him. I€ all women leave their accepted 
lovers with as little regret as I have experienced in se- 
parating from mine, why, then, I envy neither the lover, 
nor the loved. 

Your affectionate 
Avuausta VERNon. 


LORD ANNANDALE TO THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM. 


Con rratulate me, my dear Nottingham, for I am the 
happicst dog alive this day. You will be ready to cxelsim, 
with the Lord C., on a similar occasion, some fifly years 
ago, ** Every dog has his day ;” but I will forgive you 
the assertion, for I am too happy, too proud, to cavil with 
with any thing at present. 

“ Well, well,” I fancy I hear you ask, “ what does all 
this joy mean? Is there a change of ministry, and is he . 
premier ? or has his hurse won at Newmarket? Has his 
worst enemy lost half his fortune at Crockford’s, and has 
he gained it? or, has he got the twenty thousand prize 
in the lottery 7” 

No, mon cher! none of these auspicious events have 
occurred ; but I have drawn a prize in the lottery of 
wedlock, that has rendered me more happy than if each 
and all of them had happened. I have proposed for, and 
been accepted by, the most beautiful and fascinating of 
her sex, who has just enough of the angel in her compo- 
sition to elevate her above all other women; and just 
enough of the woman to make a lover go mad, if she 
chose to take it into her head to torment him. Papa and 
mamma are the most primitively good persons on earth, 
knowing little of our world, and scarcely dreaming that 
vice or wickedness exists. They idolise their daughter, 
as well they may, and were unwilling to consent to her 
marrying for two years to come. But, I won on Lady 
Augusta’s pity, by displaying the love I felt, and the + 
despair, I did not feel: for, entre nous, I was sure of talk- 
ing her over to take my side of the question, by giving 
her a few insinuations that papa and mamma were treat- 
ing her asa child. This suggestion, aided by my vehe- 
ment protestations of affection and grief, suon settled the 
affair ; and induced her to tell mamma that her happiness 
depended upon our union. You know that I had deter- 
mined on never again entering the pale of matrimony ; 
a resolution that I should have faithfully kept, had I only 
seen the belles of Almack's, gallopading, waltzing, or 
quadrilling, for—husbands ; or cantering in the park, to 
catch some Nimrod. No ; your London beauty, with pale 
cheeks, languid eyes, and unaccountable accomplish- 
ments, would not have made me captive: but this crea- 
ture—as fresh in mind as in person, full of health, of 
hope, and joy—there was no resisting. I shall be dis- 
appointed if she do not produce an amazing sensation in 
the fashionable world. Her beauty is so brilliant, that it 
must command universal homage ; and her naive/é has 
nothing rustic in it. She has been so much accustomed 
to be admired, nay, worshiped, by those around her, that~ 
she is more likely to receive the general admiration of 
our circle as her right, than as a subject for gratitude. 
And yet, there is nothing insolent in her pretensions: a 
consciousness of beauty and power may well be pardoned 
in a creature fair enough to warm the frozen heart of a 
stoic, and lively enough to keep that heart in perpetual 
agitation. 

To-morrow, ma belle fiancée and her papa and mam- 
ma leave this place, with Lord Howard, for Delaward 
Park. I know I am no favourite with the Delawards, 
who are very formal, stuck-up people; and who, were I 
not an accepted lover, might be very likely to influence 
Lady Augusta, over whom Lady Delaward has long’ ex- 
ercised an empire founded on affection. I feared this 
empire, and endeavoured, once or twice, to ridicule Lady 
Delaward, to my fulure; but she resented the attempt 

7 


most warmly, and, therefore, I have ever since avoided 
the subject. 33 

I return to Gloucestershire to-morrow, and shall be in 
town in a few days, to put all en train with the lawyers, 
who now-a-days make as many difficulties in letting a 
man marry, as they formerly did in unimatrying him; 
consequently, a modern marriage settlement seems more 
like an agreement drawn up between two hostiles parties, 
mutually apprehensive of fraud, than of two loving per- 
sons going to he made one. The Seotish term of married . 
against, instead of to, has always struck me as peculiarly 
felicitous. But here am I plaisantant respecting that 
state into which I am so anxious to enter! perhaps on 
the principle of anticipating the mauvaises plaisanteries 
of my friends. Adieu, au revoir, as I conclude you will 
be in town by the time I arrive there. 

Tout a vous, 
ANNANDALE. 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LADY A. VERNON. 


And so, ma chére Augusta, you have accepted Lord 
Annandale! This surprises me not, neither does it dis- 
please ; but, I confess, your sentimental scruples as to 
not liking him made be laugh, though they vexed mea 
little too. How much have you to learn, ma bonne! You 
are fortunate in having secured a bon parti without pass- 
‘ing through the tiresome ceremony of coming out ; and 
being exhibited through a whole season, perhaps two, to 
those disposed to take unto themselves a wife. A demoi- 
selle, however charming, is always placed in a fausse 
position under such circumstances, even in England, 
-where unmarried women have so much more liberty than 
in other countries; I congratulate you, therefore, on 
having escaped that ordeal of patience, being “ a belle of 
a season,” and entering the fashionable world as a married 
woman, giving the don to, not taking it from, others. 

I have never seen a group of our young debutantes, at 
their first presentation at court, without being reminded 
of the horses, mules, and asses, in Italy, decked in plumes 
and tinsel, on the féte of St. Anthony, and led to be 
blessed by that patron of animals; preparatory to their 
exhibition for sale; while those who intend to purchase, 
flock round to examine their points and paces. You 
have escaped all this humiliation; and, instead of ap- 
proaching royalty as a blushing novice, to obtain a lascia 
passare for fashionable life, you enter the court, with a 
matron’s tiara of diamonds encircling your brow, and the 
passport of beauty, rank, and fashion, signed by Hymen’s 
coronet. And with all this, and other “appliances to 
boot,” you hesitate; and think, pretty innocent! that, 
because you do not love him who is to bestow, you ought 
to decline them! This is really being romantic en verite ! 
Lady Delaward herself, your Minerva, could not betray 
a more absolute and fantastic delicacy. Lord Annan- 
dale is un homme du monde ; amusing, and willing to be 
amused ; with no inconsiderable portion of vanity, and 
with a mind that refers all his own actions and those of 
others to the opinion of that society whose suffrages alone 
he seeks and values. How he would laugh at your ro- 
mantic scruples, were you, in the simplicity of your 
heart, to confide them to him! Be assured, ma chére, 
that it is by no means necessary that love should be the 
prelude of matrimony. Aw contraire, to those who in- 


- tend, as sensible persons ought, to live in the world and 


do as others do, this selfish passion would be the greatest 
hindrance to comfort in a menage conducted on the 
principles of those formed in fashionable life. Were you 
“ in love,” as this calamity is styled, with Lord Annan- 
dale, you would find the frequent absences imposed by 
business or pleasure on all men, a constant and irrjtating 
source of chagrin; and he would find your murmurs or 
grave looks, on such occasions, any thing but agreeable. 
That he should admire you greatly is very desirable, 
because it will ensure your empire over him, without sub. 
jecting you to the ennuyeuses, restrictions, and exigences, 
which husbands who are in love with their wives impose. 
The more he admires you, the more will he be gratified 
by the admiration you excite in others: hence, you may 
count on more liberty, and consequently on more plea- 
sure, than fall to the lot of those who conjugat 
the verb to love with their husbands : a connubial process 
which, commencing with, J love, thou lovest, soon be- 
comes enlivened by he loves, and, better still, they love ; 
until all terminates in the past tense we have loved. 
Before, however, this fatal stage of the conjugation ar- 
rives, ,how many unhappy hours, and louring clouds, 
must the matrimonial horizon have known! Yours will 
be exempt from all such ; and your happiness will afford 
pleasure to no one more truly than to your 
Caro.ine. 


LADY A. VERNON TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 
Delaward Park. 
It is strange, dearest Caroline, but nevertheless true, 
that your worldly wisdom is much less congenial to my 
feelings, that are the pure, and, as you call them, severe 
principles of Lady Delaward. There is something so 


“ heartless, so calculating, in your system, that I turn from 


it with dislike : and your letter, which was forwarded to 
me here, has vexed and disappointed me. You should 
have seen the meeting of Lady Delaward and her father, 
and the affectionate and res ul attention Lord Dela- 
ward pays hii, and then you would not, cou/d not, de- 
preciate the power of love; for every courtesy to tlic 
parent indicated the warm attachment which the husband 
bore to the danghter. You should have seen, Caroline, 
the glances of deep, but silent tenderness, with which 
Lady Delaward repays her lord for each and all of these 
acts of attention ; and even you must have become sen- 
sible of the inestimable value of that sentiment which 
produces such effects. It is now that Lord Howard is 
repaid for all the chagrin he felt at his daughter's de- 
parture from his roof. In witnessing the happiness of her 
well-ordered home, he ceases to remember that his has 
become lonely ; and the deep, the devoted attachment of 
her husband, ntanifested in a thousand daily proofs, con- 
soles him for having yielded her to him. F 

I like Lord Delaward more every hour. There is a 
kindness and cordiality in his manner towards those he 
considers his friends, that receives additional yalue from 
his stately courtesy to mere acquaintances. It may be 
only fancy, but I sometimes think that there is some- 
thing of pity mingled in the kindness he evinces towards 
me; Lady Delaward, also, often looks at me with a pen- 
sive gaze, as if she augured ill of the engagement I have 
formed. She asked me whether it was irrevocable, and 
whether I loved Lord Annandale? I was on the point of 
throwing myself into her arms, and avowing all my feel- 


= < 
ings; when the recollection,.that my poor mother had 
told her that it was J who had vanquished hers and my 
father's objections, sealed my lips, until I had acquired 
sufficient ficmness to answer in the affirmative, while my 
heart rebcited against the falsehood of the assertion. Since 
then, has, evidently, been very guarded in commu. 
nicaiirg to me her opinion of Lord Annandale ; and from 
this conversation I date the inexplicable pity which seems 
to pervade her and Lord Delaward’s feeling towards me. 
And yet there are moments when I ask myself, whether, — 
in thus uniting myself to a man I do not love, I am not 
rendering myself an object of pity ? , *, 

Yesterday, we drove through the beautiful park here; 
and Lady Delaward stopped at a “ cottage of gentility,” 
which, though not displaying a “ double coach-house,” 
was nevertheless, by the neatuess, nay, elegance, of its 
structure, well entitled to that appellation. 

“ I must introduce you to a very valued friend of my 
husband's,” said she to my mother, as we were mar- 
shaled through a light and cheerful little vestibule, by a 
rural Hebe, in the shape of a handmaiden, to one of the 
prettiest and most comfortable small libraries it has ever 

‘been my good fortune to enter. 

“T have brought you my dear friends, Mrs. Ord,” said 
Lady Delaward, presenting us to one of the most lady- 
like women imaginable ; who, though past the meridian 
of life, still possessed considerable remains of beauty. By 
her were seated two lovely girls, of seventeen and 


eighteen, one drawing, and the other embroidering, whose ~ 


beaming eyes sparkled with pleasure at sceing Lady De- 
laward. The ordinary salutation over, my mother, after 
gazing attentively at Mrs. Ord, who also Jovked at her, 
rose from her seat, and, approaching her, demanded 
whether she did not recognise the friend of her early _ 
youth, Elizabeth De Vere? ag 
Scarcely had the question been uttered, when the 
friends, for such they had been, though Jong years had 
separated them, and different destinies had Jed to an ig- 
norance of each other’s fate, were, with tears in their 
eyes, embracing, and mutually presenting their children. 
You know the warmth ‘of my dear mother’s feelings; 
and they were now greatly excited by this unexpected 
meeting with one for whom she had formerly entertained 
a strong attachment. Lady Delaward, who is all kind- 
ness, was scarcely less delighted than were the friends, 
who having evidently much to say to each other, she pro- 
posed a ramble in the garden; to which the lovely daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Ord conducted us. 


My mother told me last night, that Mrs. Ord had been _ 


the daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph, one of the 
nearest neighbours of her father. Soon after the death 
of the bishop, who held his see during too short a period 
to have been enabled to make much provision for his 
daughter, she left the neighbourhood to reside with her 
aunt. At this time, my mother, baving accompanied my 


grandfather to Italy, for the recovery of his health, in a - 


rambling life, lost sight of her young friend; who, it 
appears, subsequently to her father’s death, bestowed her 
hand on the Rector of Delaward, who had been the tutor, 
and continued, while he lived, the dear friend, of Lord 
Delaward. The worthy rector closed a life of vir- 
tuous usefulness three years ago, leaving his excellent 
wife and two daughters,.with a son at college, but 
scantily provided with the gifts of fortune. The rectory 
becoming the residence of the present incumbent, Lord 
Delaward arranged the charming cottage we saw for the 
widow of his friend; and has settled a comfortable an- 
nuity on her for life. 
All this Mrs. Ord told my mother, with tears of grati- 
tude ; interspersing the narrative with anecdotes of the 
rare generosity and untiring goodness of her benefactor, 
whose strength of mind, as she justly said, is only equaled 
by his kindness of heart. Mrs. Ord and her daughters 
have already learned to love Lady Delaward, who feels 
towards them as if they were the friends of her youth, 
because they have stood in that relation to her husband. 
No, dear Caroline! all that I see here proves to me 
that virtue and goodness are not, as you would fain per- 
suade me, obsolete prejudices, or chimeras of a romantic 


brain. All around me breathes of content and peace, 


and I seem to exist in a purer atmosphere. ‘The excel- 
lent qualities of my dear father and mother appear to 
proceed as much from a happy temperament as from a 
sense of duty. Theirs is the indulgent virtue that “ ra- 
ther loves to praise, than blame ;” nay, FE doubt whether 
they could blame—so gentle, sv loving, is their nature. 
They would pity and weep over the errors they wanted 
courage to eorreet ; while others would ward them off by 
a more steady and severe discipling. The Delawards 
will be the guardian angels of their children, watching 
each incipient approach of error, and erasing every em- 
bryo of vice; while my dear parents would be the pity- 
ing angels, that try, like the recording angel of Sterne, 
to blot out with tears the sputs they could not prevent. 

I wish you were here, Caroline; this atmosphere of 
goodness would heal every wordly wound that makes 
your feelings rankle, and you would no longer be a skep- 
tic in the salutary power of virtue. Never be one in the 
sincerity of the affection of your 

Aveusta. 


LORD ANNANDALE TO THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM. 

I find myself, my dear Nottingham, in a curious di- 
lemma! ‘Fhe Comtesse Hohenlinden, with whom, as 
you know, I last season formed a liaison, hax heard of 
my approaching marriage, and eheoses to think herself 
exceedingly iil used. Now this is too preposterous— 
mais quoé faire? She has great influence in a certain 
clique, which is precisely that elique with which I most 
desire to stand well; and sa seigneurie is apt to be any 
thing but patient whenever any of her knights turn re- 
creant to her charms, which (entre nous soit dit) are fast 
falling into the sear and yellow leaf—rdison de plus, as 
you wit! say, for resenting any slight offered to their 
manes. We know how mechante she ean be; and, I 
confess, I cannot anticipate with awy degree of placidity 
“the slings and arrows of outrageous” ridicule she will 
let fly at my devoted head, if I do not find means to ap- 
pease her. 

Thave thought ofa mode of accomplishing this desirable 
point, and yet without sacrificing either my love for 
Augusta or my interest with the comtesse. 1 shall per. 
suade sa seigneurie that my marriage is an affair d’tn- 
teret, de convenance, de tout ce qu’élle voudra, enfin ; and 
that my affection is hers, and hers alone. The ciroum. 
stance of Lady Augusta being an heiress will give a eo- 
louring to this protestation, and the vanity of la comtesse 
will make her yield a ready credence to it. Do you not 
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think my plan an excellent one? I have not been a 


diplomatist so long, without having acquired the art of 
temporising with contending intetests ; and I flatier my- 
self I shall manage the affuir-d merveille. pat 


I’ understand that Wilmot is dished, and his effects 
about to be served up to his hungry creditors. I want 
you to tell Joe Anderson to buy his carriage-horses for 
mé} and if his wife’s diamonds are to be sold, as I con- 
clade they-will be, send your factotum to bid for them 
for me. [ will. go as high as six thousand for them. 

I wish you would call at Barker’s, to see how the car- 
riages I ordered are going on. 

Yours ever, 
ANNANDALE. 


P. S.—Are the reports I have heard true, as to Wilmot 
having detected madame son epouse in a liaison with his 
friend Neville? I hope not; for, as according to the old 


_proverb, in love as well as in sin, Ce n’est que le premier 


pas qui coute, I might be brought into a disagreeable 


scrape ; for Neville knows that I was his predecessor in - 


the good graces of madame, and to save his purse, 


_wonld be quite capable of stating that fact; and though, 
» judging by myself, on ne revient pas toujours a ses pre- 


miers amours, husbands are rather prone to this old-fa- 
shioned system, and make the past flame pay for the pre- 
sent. They manage these things better in France, n-est- 
ce pas? 


MISS MONTRESSOR TO LADY A. VERNON. 
You really grow incorrigible, ma chére Augusta. 
‘Was there ever any thing half so uncharitable as your 
wish of seeing me plantee at Delaward Park, in what 


. you style an atmosphere of goodness, but which I more 


correctly name an atmosphere of dulness? I should die 
under the infliction. 

_Arfd so, the modern Grandisons pity you, forsooth ! 
And you, pauvre petite, sometimes think it is a lament- 
able affair to marry a man one is not in love with! It 


certainly is a melancholy fate to be wedded to a well- 


looking, well-bred, well situated man of rank, with just 
talents enough to render him too useful_to be left out of 


* a cabinet, and just wisdom enough not to commit him- 


self when in it; with fortune enough to prevent your ever 
heing géne, and fashion enough to set the seal on yours. 
And this, you sometimes think a position to be pitied! 
Fi-donc ! tell’it not in Ascalon, publish it not in Gath. 
What a charming little romance one might make ont 
of your sentimental episnde of “ The Tutor’s Wife, or 
Virtue Rewarded!” I have already sketched out the 
plan; but the denotiment would, I think, be different 
from what you would imagine. I would make your pu- 
ritanical Lord Delaward’s kindness the result of a ten- 
dresse fot one of Mrs. Ord’s fair daughters, instead of a 
friendship for his ci-devant tutor, her defenct spouse; 
Mademoiselle seduced; Lady Delaward au desespoir ; 
Mrs. Ord, do. do. ; and the wicked lord looking as foolish 
as Joseph Surface, when Lady Teazle was detected be- 
hind the screen. Shall I send this plot to George Sand ? 
Only fancy what passionate declamations it would origi- 


mate in the prolific brain of the author of “ Jacques !” 


George Sand would probably make Lady Delaward com- 
mit suicide, to leave her lord at liberty to atone for his 
wrongs to mademoiselle ; and mademoiselle, not to be 
outdone in generosity, would follow her disinterested ex- 
ample: Monsieur Milord would go mad—in decency he 
could do no less: and Mrs. Ord and her remaining 
daughter would erect a white marble cenotaph to the 
memory of “One too good for life,” meaning the be- 
trayed ; qn the urn of which they would daily place bou- 
quets of pensees and garlands of immortelles. 

- Is not this very French, and very sentimental? and 
are you not very much obliged to me for enlivening your 
“ atmosphere of goodness” with this little sketch.@ la 
Francaise? Addio, cara! love me as I am, and do not 
be so mechante as to abandon your old friend 

Caro.ine. 


THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO LORD ANNANDALE, 


My dear Annandale,—I have secured the horses for 
you, and the diamonds likewise. I do not approve of 
your plan of conciliating the comtesse by a falsehood ; 
for, I know she is capable of telling all her friends that 


you only marry an heiress because you are ruined, and 
“that you are still more her slave than ever. Even with- 


out the sanction of your avowal of continued tendresse, 
8a seigneurie has so lively an imagination, that this, and 
much more, she would be capable of propagating, as a 


“salve to her mortified vanity. Such a story coming to 
“the knowledge of your bride, (and how many spiteful, 


envious persons might convey the tale in an anonymous 
epistle !) would be very injurious to your domestic peace. 


“You would not, I presume, present your young and pure 
_ wife to la comtesse and her clique ; that is, you would 


only let them meet at those reunions of fashion at certain 
houses, when hundreds are congregated together, much 


‘as at the Zoological Gardens, or Vauxhall, and where a 


bow or courtesy, en passant, is all that is required. Iam 
no male prude, heaven knows ; but I do revolt at seeing 


- men suffer their wives to live on terms of familiarity 


with women of whose bad conduct they can entertain no 
doubt. Look, for instance, at Lattimer and Ribblesworth 
allowing their wives to associate intimately with women 


“whose liaisons have been neither few nor apocryphal : 


such conduct is indelicate and disgusting. But, to re- 


_ turn to your comtesse : she is at this moment entiche with 


young Dormer, and shows herself up with him, sans 
menagement. Can you not act the jealous, accuse her of 
infidelity, and so break with her for ever? This mea- 


- gure will save you from the disagreeable dilemma of ex- 
“eluding her from your wife's circles; to which let me 


advise you tu admit none but women who are, as Cesar 
said his wife should be, not only pure, but unsuspected. 
1 think I hear you, with a Mephistophiles smile on your 
lips, ask where such are to be found? But I aver we 
have still many, very many, though they are not to be 
discovered in the cifcle in which you must live; a fact 
which only mauvais sujets, like yourself, doubt. 
Yours ever. 
Norrineuam. 
(To be continued.) 


' Exevatep Licuts.—The tower of St. James is said to 
be more elevated than any other public building in Paris 
and it is about to be surmounted with a huge funnel 
conveying a large volume of gas, which when lighted 
will illuminate a large portion of the city. ‘The aperture 
through which the gas is conducted, will be one foot in 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 23, 1837. 


The New Novel._—In addition to a variety of miscel- 
laneous matter, to which we ask attention, in our sheet 
to-day, we present the commencement of the newest and 


- best novel of the day. Many of our readers will remem- 


ber that this flourishing periodical was commenced with 
the “Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman,” by the 
Countess of Blessington, in which he detailed his ad- 
ventures in high life, and recounted his love-scenes and 
Tétters ; it was a sprightly bagatelle, which enlisted the 
hearts of most of its perusers. To-day we offer “ The 
Victims of Society,” by the same author, and lest some 
readers, who take it up in any other part than the be- 
ginning, and conclude that it is not worthy a place in 
our pages, because they find the vices of fashionable life 
rather broadly painted, we take this early opportunity to 
say that it is a strictly moral novel. The amount of 
approbation bestowed on the work in the last London 
periodicals of character, is almost unprecedented. The 
Monthly Review declares “ we look upon it as a model, 
almost perfect, of what an English novel should be. The 
letter writers keep up a story of excellently balanced and 
connected parts-—a story too, which is full of.the most 
vivid pictures of life, and truthful, nay, severely moral, 
lessons, whether unblushing vice or tolerated follies be 
the subject of her chastisements and exposures.” 

The Metropolitan Magazine is equally full in its ex- 
pression of admiration, it says :— 


“We read these excellent volumes through at once, 
eagerly though not hastily, pausing over those parts that 
required a deeper consideration, applauding much, and 
approving of the whole. Though it treats of modern 
manners, aud of the frivolous actors on a frivolous though 
lofty stage, there is something very poetical, grand, 
and even awfui in the construction of this tale. In its 
commencement it is blythe with creations, light, gay, 
and happy ; the feast is crowned with mirth, wit sparkles, 
and there isa sort of graceful revelry among perfumes 
and flowers, but very early we see the serpent creeping 
from place to place, withering every thing by its trail. 
A blight falls on these bowers of joy, a wanness steals 
over the countenances of all, and, at last, the drama closes 
in an atmosphere darkened by horrors, and on a scene 
defiled by blood. Such is a general outline of the ‘ Vic- 
tims of Society.’ It is not only pathetic, but eminently 
tragic. The moral is blazoned forth with a fearful vivid- 
ness—like the flash of lightning, felt through the closed, 
the wilfully closed, eyelids. It tells distinctly to even 
the deafened ear of the sensualist, that indiscretion al- 
most always leads to vice, vice to crime, crime most cer- 
tainly to a never-failing misery ; and, that each is the 
more difficult to retrace, as it approaches the dread cli- 
max of wo that must terminate either in despair or death. 
But, to enter more into particulars, we must tell the 
reader that the “ Victims of Society” are rather the vic- 
tims of some of the errors that seem to be inseparable 
from it. Highly civilised society may be compared to a 
rich soil, and which, if it were not rich, could not pro- 
duce so many goodly flowers and fruits, but this very 
richness will, and must, foster into a most rampant luxu- 
riance, all poison-bearing weeds. To repress, if they 
cannot wholly eradicate, the latter, is the office of the 
divine, the legislator, and the moralist. Society itself is 
not to blame, if unfortunately, some be thrown into con- 
tact with its henbane and its nightshade. Society, 
strictly speaking, has no victims, but to the vices inhe- 
rent on it there are very many. The whole scene of the 
story before us is laid in what is called high life. 

“We will now speak of the merits of these volumes as a 
literary composition. With all our admiration of it, we 
must confess that it commences feebly, giving but little 
promise of the beauty and energy that is to follow. This 
story is told in letters, and advantageously told. So well 
and distinctly is the character of each writer preserved, 
that we kaow to whom the correspondence belongs by 
reading only the first sentence. The title is the worst, 
indeed the only, objectionable part of the work. So- 
ciety is, throughout the volumes, nobly vindicated, whilst 
the vicious faction that is attached to it like a leprous 
sore, is courageously and energetically stigmatised. Is 
the countess right when she attributes the saying to 
Madaine de Staél, that English society is like a pot of 
porter, the top all froth, and the bottom all dregs, whilst 
all it possessed of virtue was to be found in the middle? 
It is of no consequence, for it is not very true—-not even 

enerally true enough for an aphorism. English society 
is much more like a pine-apple not in the best state of 
preservation. The stem at the bottom, and the—but we 
sec no just reason why we should throw away an excel. 
lent simile upon a notice even of Lady Blessingtun’s spi- 
rited productions. We shall conclude by boldly stating, 
that, though the nature of her sabject compelled the au- 
thoress to imbed many Gallicisms in her narration, no 
one writes English with greater purity and elegance.” 


This brilliant production of Lady Blessington’s pen 
was published in three volumes in London at a price ex- 
ceeding six dollars ; an American book edition is just 
out from Carey, Lea & Blanchard, the cost of which is 
one dollar ; this is a great reduction, but we proceed at 
once to furnish it for ten or twelve cents, and forward it, 
immediately and rapidly, to the most distant post towns 
of the Union and Canada. 


The latest British advices represent the manufacturing 
and trading interests as gloomy in the extreme. At 
Leeds, Manchester, Leicester, the Potteries, and Bir- 
mingham, the tale of distress is continucd. The Bir- 
ham Journal says :— 


“The lamentable condition of our working classes 
may ve judged of by a single fact, it is usual in Bir- 
mingham for the small manufacturers who employ ten, 
twenty, or thirty hands, to carry their goods to the mer- 
chants on Friday, and to receive payment, generally on 
the following day, sometimes.on that day week. One 
house has been, for a Jong time past, in the habit of pay- 
ing not less than 3,000. a week to such parties; two 
thirds of which, at the least, may be looked on as wages. 
This day (last Saturday) they do not pay one farthing ! 
They have no orders, or none that they dare execute ; 
and they can give none.” 

* An attempt,” says the Macclesfield (English) Journal, 
“ was made here on Monday, to sell by auction the goods 
which had been seized from several members of the So- 
ciety of Friends for church-rates. The people would not 
make a single bid, and the goods had to be carried away.” 
—A state of healthy feeling which it gives us pleasure to 
record, 


Punisuep.-—In consequence of the fatal ter- 
mination of a duel that took place last year between M. 
Prestat, now a sub-lieutenant in one of the regiments in 
Africa, and M. Hans, both at that time in the Poly- 
technic School, and in which the latter was killed, the 
mother of M. Hans, a widow, brought an action against 
his adversary for a compensation for her loss. The case 
was heard last week before the tribunal de Premiére In- 


stance, and Lieutenant Prestat was adjudged by the 
court to pay the widow an annuity of eight hundred 
francs for her life. 

The above, from the Lendon Standard, shows the only 
effectual’ mode of punishing duelists; they will risk their 


lives because they possess animal Courage, but an attack - 
upon their pockets, their means of animal gratification, © 


would: be most likely to exhibit them in the character of 
cowards. “Take wives, take lives, take ought except 
men’s purses.” 

Miss Martineau’s book, entitled “Society in Ame- 
rica” was published last week in New York by Saun- 
ders & Otley, and is for sale by the booksellers. It is 
in brief, a sensible book, not untinged with errors and 
wrong views. 

The number of Waldie’s Journal of Belles Lettres for 
next week will contain a review and copious extracts 
from the work. 

The only other new books of the week are Mr. James’s 
Romance of Attila, and the History of the Circumnavi- 
gation of the Globe, forming No. 82 of the Family Li- 
brary, both from the Messrs. Harpers. : 


Money is more abundant in the Atlantic cities than it 
has been for some weeks, or at least we may say, that it 
can be had at a lower rate of interest on the pavé. Great 
sums have rapidly changed hands by the fall of stocks, 
but the aspect of things generally is less gloomy than it 
has been, a degree of confidence being created by the 
favourable accounts of the Liverpoul and London mar- 
kets. Great numbers of people are, however, out of em- 
ploy, and we fear the seeds of distress for the coming 
winter are more than sown. The emigrant paupers who 
are reaching our shores and filling the almshouses, will 
diminish our means of feeding our own poor, for whom 
a large draft on the charity of the rich will undoubtedly 


be made. 


. The rapidity with which we recover from the effects 
of disaster and panic, is an encouraging feature of our 
domestic history; it scems as if nothing short of an 
earthquake would disturb our energies for any very long 
period. 

We copy the following remarks on the recent news 
from Europe from a cotemporary print. 

So far as regards commercial affairs, they ure decidedly 
less unfavourable than was anticipated. The arrival of 
this packet has been looked for with the greatest solici- 
tude and apprehension. The reality has happily fallen 
short of what was feared. 

Several failures of houses in Liverpool, connected with 
America, had occurred—but in no instance, we believe, 
where such an event had not been expected; while one 
house of very extensive engagements, and about which, 
at the previous dates, some alarm was felt, having re- 
ceived large remittances from this side, and been other- 
wise aided, would go on without — 

The condition of the Bank of England seems to us be- 
yond any doubt. It will stand, come what may. 

The cotton market, after having fallen from } to $d. 
during the week ending on Saturday, 20th May, rallied 
in the beginning of the next week, and was 4d. better. 

We hear, moreover, very directly, that a letter written 
from Liverpool at 12 o’clock on the 24th, (the day of 
sailing of the packet,) states that information bad been 
received by express from London that the Bank of Eng- 
land would continue to uphold the American houses. 

U.S. Bank post notes are quoted on the 22d at 94} to 4. 
Morris Canal bonds at 98 to 99. 

Upon the whole, we conclude that there is far less of 
discouragement in them than we expected. 


Extract of a letter to the editor, dated Havre, May 16. 


The Paris bankers have consented to a loan of ten 
millions to the merchants of Havre, the security cotton, 
at a low price; but this has not put a to the protest 
of bills, which arrive to a large amount by every packet 
from New York. 

If the American houses in London, now supported by 


| the Bank of England, should go by the board, it will go 


hard with those in Paris, who have executed commis- 
sions to a large amount, taking reimbursements on them. 

Commercial embarrassinent seems to have fallen like 
an avalanche over our country. One common ruin ap- 
pears to threaten town and country, but sceing what 
was going on here for some time past, it is not more than 
I expected. 

With few exceptions, the houses here engaged in trade 
with the United States must suffer much, some heavily ; 
but so far, no failure has taken place. This may be ac- 
counted for by the precaution taken of protesting drafis 
from the United States to the amount of perhaps five or 
six millions—a circumstance which must aggravate the 


evil, already too great, in the United States. 


Louis Philippe has granted an amnesty upon the occa- 
sion of the marriage of the Duke of Orleans, which stroke 
of policy has made his cabinet, not considered strung, 
very popular, and put into the shade the doctrinaires, 
among whom are, certainly, the greatest talent in the 
country. 

Spanish affairs are now as uncertain as ever—Don 
Carlos rather gaining ground. Catalonia has declared 
herself independent, and there is no saying how this civil 
war is to terminate. 

The people of England do not relish reform in their 
church establishment, and the conservatives seem to be 
gaining ground. 


The very heavy flood in Baltimore last week has done 
an immense amount of damage, and worse, it has caused 
the death of sixteen persons. The amount of destruction 
to private property is said to exceed a million of dollars. 
Philadelphia has escaped the fire of une of its neighbours, 
and the flood of another. 


It is stated in the New York Express, that “ shaving,” 
as it is technically termed, is at an end in Wall street, so 
far as buying and selling notes are concerned. The edi- 
tors say—* ‘There never was so ruinous a system pursued 
for all parties, as that which has prevailed for the last 
year, and facts are now developing themselves that exhibit 
not only the effects, but the extent. Both the shaver and 
shaved have fallen together. We might name hundreds 
of instances that would astound the public, but we will 
however name but one as a sample. A house failed a 
short time since, whose liabilities were three hundred 
thousand. Their assets were four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. ‘This house had paid within the fifteen 
months previous to their failure, “ one hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand dollars extra interest,” over and above 
seven per cent. per annum, 


A Mr. Patton, near Woodstock, Vermont, while per. 
forming, for his amusement, feats of ‘strength in a cider 
ress, was crushed by the beam, which gave way, causing 
mediate death. -Mr, P. was tecently from Pennsylva- 


. nia, and has left a wife and children. 


Quick Worx.—The steamboat Narragansett made a 
trip on Friday last from Newport to Providence, in one 


hour and thirty-six minutes. The distance is thirty 
miles. 


Tue Pea Trapve.—The Burlington Gazette says: We 
are told that from three to five hundred bushels of 
have been sent to New, York daily, from this place, dur. 
ing the past week. x wax! 

Symptoms or THE Grirrz.—A disease partaking of the 
character of influenza and lung fever. is very prevalent 
among the children in Cambridge, Mass., and other 
towns in that vicinity:—So says the Boston Medical 
Journal. 

‘Quick Voyacr.--The Philadelphia steam 


Charleston, Captain John W. Miercken, which left thig 


rt on Saturday last, arrived safely in Charleston on the 
—— Tuesday !—This is a good beginning and any. 
gurs well. 

It is reported in Maine, that Mr. Greeley, who hag 
been employed in taking a census of the Madawaska 
territory, has been arrested by the sheriff of York county 
by order of the new lieutenant governor of New Brung. 
wick, and sent to Frederickton jail. 

At the Middlesex, N. J. oyer and terminer for June, 
two negro boys, 12 and 18 years of age, were convicted 
of laying obstructions upon the New Jersey railroad, be- 
Rahway New and sentenced to 

e state prison ; the youngest for a year and a da 
the eldest for 18 

Firt.—The paper manufactory 
Carleton & Co., at Shirley (Mass.) was destroyed on 
Friday night by fire. Loss estimated at $25,000. In- 
surance in Boston, at one office, $16,000. 

Farat Accipent—One of the cars on the Worcester 
and Boston railroad broke down Friday morning. Two 
Irishmen, Dennis Conder and Wm. Kerwin, thrown un- 
der the cars, were killed instantly. Mr. Oliver Everitt 
very. severely injured, and Mr. Gillam Barnes so muti. 
lated in one of his arms as to be obliged to have it am- 
putated. 

Imrortant.—It is asserted in the Natchitoches Red 
River Gazette, that Captain Shreeve had received instruc. 
tions from the general government to proceed forthwith 
to an examination of the Sabine River, from its mouth 
up as far as Camp Sabine, and immediately report upon 
the practicability of its navigation. In case of his ascer- 
taining that the probable expenses of clearing out the 
river will not exceed $5,000, he is directed to take as 
many of the boats as can conveniently be spared frem 
the Red River raft, and commence operations upon the 
Sabine without delay. : 

Tue Bie Surr.—We learn from competent authority, 
that the great ship “ Pennsylvania,” now on the stocks at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard, will be launched early in 
July. The exact day has not yet been determined on. 
She was finished a fortnight ago, and the only diffi 
now is, in sawing off the heads of a number of piles that 
were driven into the bed of the river several years ago, 
for the perpose of constracting a wharf. The tides of 
the spring have been remarkably high, and oecasioned 
much additional difficultyin cutting away the piles. A 
machine, however, has been invented, whieh cuts them 
off at a considerable depth under water; the 
therefore, are now being casily removed. 


We sce it announced that Mr. and Mrs. Wood, the 
vocalists, will positively visit this country in the course 
of a few months. This statement is premature, us it is 
doubtfal whether they wil cross the Atlantie during the 
present year. 

Mr. H. Perkins has received from the press of the 
Harpers, Attila, a romance by the popular author Mr. 
James; and and No. LXXXII. of the Family Library, 
containing an historical account of the ci: eumnavigation 
of the globe, illustrated with numerous engravings. This 
series contains works of general utility chosen with suc- 
cessful discrimination. The typographical execution is 
very good, and the size of the volumes cunvenient. 


Mourper.— We learn from the coroner, that a eoloured 
woman named Mary Elias, about thirty years of age, 


' was severely stabbed oa Friday last, by a black man 


named Danicl Anderson, and that she died of the wound 
early on Monday morning. It seems that on the morn 
ing of Friday, Mary, after returning from market, got 
into an altercation with Anderson, and was in the act of 
descending the stairs, when he met her—drew a spring 
knife from his pocket, and stabbed her in the left side. 
He burried away, but returned again in a short time, 
with another knife, and threatened her in the most 
violent Janguage.. Another coloured woman, who was 
in the house at the time, suspecting the purpose of 
Anderson, attempted to prevent him from going up stairs, 
and, in tlre struggle, received a wound in one of her 
hands. Verdiet of the jury accordingly. Anderson is 
said to be a desperate charaeter, and has nut yet been 
arrested.— Inquirer. 


Tue Semiwo_es.—It gives us great pleasure to be able 


to state, says the National Intelligencer, that a highly — 


respectable and intelligent officer in whom every reliance 
may be plueed, and who has long been stationed at Tampa 
Bay, writes from that post, ander date of 24th of May, 
that the Indians are eoming in rapidly, and he feels as- 
sured that the whole Seminole nation will embark for 
their new homes during the summer. 

Hait Srorm in Georcia—We understand (says the 
Macon ‘Telegraph of the Gth inst.,)ehat a very severe 
hail etorm passed through Heuston county, 8 miles below 
Perry, on. Wednesday last, almost entirely destroying the 
crops en the plantations which lay in its route, particu- 
larly that of the Rev. R. E. Brown, destroying his whole 
crop of cotton, which was in a very flourishing condition ; 
his corn was also very materially injured. It is said by 
a gentleman who was at Mr. Brown’s about an hour 
afler, that ‘the. hail was knee-deep at the time in the 
hedges of the fences, and that Mr. Brown walked over 
his field, directly after, and affirms that the hail must 
have been 12 inches deep all over his plantation. Other 
industrious and persevering eitizens of Houston, we 
doubt not, have suffered as seriously. 

Anecpote.—The New York Express gives the follow- 
ing anecdote of Santa Anna, the late president of the 
Mexiean republic :—The sehooner Independence, Iately 
taken by the Mexicans, was used asa place of con 
ment to Santa Anna, shortly after his capture, and was 
under the command, then, of the lamented Commodore 
Hawkins. It was a constant practice with the captive to 
beguile the time by using his knife in cutting out letters 
and figures, and fantastic devices; and to the day of her 
capture she had the words “Santa Anna” cut out by his 
own hand. When he had finished his amusement, the 
commodore stepped up, and taking off his hat, with a po- 
lite bow, said, “ Permit me to congratulate your excel- 
leney on having now put your name to the Independence 
of Texas.” ; 

Tue Ben Suerrop.—The Nashville Transcript contra- 
diets the report that a large quantity of specie for the 
Tennessee banks was lost in the Ben Sherrod. It also 
stutes that an insurance of $10,000 had been made by the 
ownere of the boat at the Nashville Insurance company- 
We should have been mach more pleased to learn that 
they were without insurance. These owners deserve 
their loss, and severe punishment besides, for employing 
such a worthless captain; a miscreant who puts hut 
dreds of lives in jeopardy for sport. 
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